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Sir Stafford Cripps: To bolster the British Crown's exchequer, tighter belts (page 6) 
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Communism is a sour “ism” based on envy 


and hatred of successful people. 


If communists spent less time in hating 


> 


and more in “humping”, as genuine 
Americans do, they would Aave the things 
they envy. And then they’d be happy. But 


they wouldn’t be communists. 
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You never see a happy communist 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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If it’s worth building, it’s worth saving... 
and long-run economy in building construc- 
tion and maintenance comes from using the 
right Sonneborn “Building Saver”. 

Into each “Building Saver” Sonneborn 
builds a “service extra” that pays off in extra 
life, longer-lasting beauty, easier mainte- 
nance of floors, walls, roofs, etc. For example 
— LAPIDOLITH, patented liquid chemical 
hardener and dustproofer, makes concrete 
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BUILDING WHITE OIL and 
PRODUCTS PETROLATUM 
DIVISION DIVISION 





Your Building 
Overhead Down to Here.“ ~ 








floors substantially more resistant to wear. 

“Building Savers” are among several prod- 
uct groups, each devoted to a major problem 
of management, which bring Sonneborn into 
such widely diversified industries as cos- 
metics, transportation, baking, textiles, many 
others. The coupon suggests you also in- 
vestigate the products of other Sonneborn 
divisions which may be helpful to you in 
solving basic problems. 





TRANSPORTATION 


AN 
AMALIE TEXTILE 
LUBRICANTS CHEMICALS 
DIVISION DIVISION 
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.-- Oil Refiners and Manufacturing Chemists 


Seruing Four Sacsie Management Problems 
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CHECK LITERATURE YOU WANT AND MAIL COUPON NOW 
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PROTECT AND PRESERVE 
PROPERTY — Quick, easy, eco- 
nomical ways to construct and 
maintain floors, walls, ceilings, 
roofs, etc., with Sonneborn 
“Building Savers” 


NAME 
COMPANY...... 
CITY.. 


IMPROVE PROCESSING 
AND PRODUCTION -— Specific 
properties of Sonneborn Refined 
Petroleum Products suitable for 
a wide range of product and 
processing applications. 


LOWER COSTS OF TRANS- 
PORTATION — The fundamen- 
tals of good lubrication for gaso- 
line-driven fleets and Diesels; 
how AMALIE Motor Oils and 
Lubricants give more protection. 


TITLE 


INCREASE CUSTOMER DE.- 
MAND AND PREFERENCE-— 
How FYBROL 1115 (one of 
many Sonneborn products for 
textile processing) improves mill 
efficiency and woolen fabrics. 


New York 16, N. Y. 





























gives way to 


Not so long ago, inspection was mostly a laboratory technique requiring con- 
summate skill, tedious methods and involved calculations The results of what 
little there was of production inspection equipment, depended upon the fallible 
human sense of feel and touch. Located solely in the inspection room, this equip- 
ment usually performed a post mortem on scrap already produced. 


Within the last two decades, the human element of error has been minimized by 
substituting mechanical skill in unfailing indicating instruments. With them, the 
inspector and the machine operator become many times more productive for these 
instruments are set right alongside the machines and in assembly lines to control 
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the processes and prevent production of scrap at the source. 


Today's high speed inspection equipment serves as pace setters for quality 
production, as in the illustration above which shows cylinder block bores being 
checked at 32 points and automatically classified at a rate of 60 blocks per hour. 


It's wise and thrifty to specify Sheffield. 


the || ; 


Gages, Measuring Instruments, Machine Tools, Contract Services and Threading Tools. 


3 
a eld corporation 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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THE COVER 


When Sir Stafford Cripps becay 
Britain’s Minister for Economic Aff, 
in September, 1947, Winston ‘ hurch 
conceded in the House of Commo 

“At least we have one first-class int¢ 
ligence now brooding upon our affair 
e T'wo Jobs—I'wo months later Sir Sty 
ford added a second governncit 
to his first: Chancellor of the Excheque 
This gave him control of the | reasu 
and more economic power than any mi 
has had in modern British history. 

Cripps took over when the nation 
fortunes were at a low ebb. British 1 
dustry was still feeling the effects of ¢! 
previous winter’s fuel crisis. The Ban 
of England had just gone through t! 
convertibility crisis, which drained cl 
to $1-billion from its hard-currency : 
serves. 

e Austerity—Under Cripps, austerity \ 
the order of the day. Imports were parc 
down to save dollars. Controls we 
tightened up: Each industry got an ¢ 
port quota; business chafed at the b 

Cripps took to austerity almost nat 

ally. He has long been a teetotale: 
vegetarian. He also took to ca 9 set 
ice without much trouble: He is t 
ninth member of his family to sit in t 
House of Commons. His family |! 
been long on lawyers, too, but none h 
ever reached his eminence at the | 
(in the 1920’s Cripps earned up | 
$150,000 a year). 
e Laborite—In 1929, the present ch 
cellor joined the Labor Party. But | 
was forced out a vear or two bef 
World War II for his militant leftis 
During the war he was one of Chur 
ill’s righthand men—first as ambassa¢ 
to Russia, then as Minister of Airc! 
Production. 

Churchill has accused Cripps 
“equalizing misery and organizing 
city.” But the chancellor, to do | 
justice, has had his eye on gett 
Britain’s foreign balance sheet out 
the red. And last week when he was 
Washington to attend the annual im 
ings of the World Bank and the Int 
national Monetary Fund, he could : 
port some solid progress. 





—Story on British recovery starts on pa 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Domestic raw material prices are at the lowest average level since June, 
1947. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ daily index of 17 domestic commodities 


started this week only a shade above 320 (August, 1939 = 100). That's 
down from 365 in three months; January’s peak was 395.6. 


It’s interesting that such a drop could have taken place without any 
inventory distress in major manufacturing lines. 
e 
Most price declines have been a part of the long-predicted readjust- 
ment—realigning farm and food products with industrial prices. 











Prices of seven leading farm products are down 25%. Those of 12 
foodstuffs have dropped 232% from the year’s high last January. 


In the face of this, many industrial raw materials have been advancing. 





Some farm-and-food products are processed by industry. Their declines 
outweigh advances of other commodities in the BLS daily index. Yet the 
average of industrial raw materials is off only 7% from last winter’s top. 


And, at wholesale, industrial prices still are rising (page 98). 
* 
Cross currents in prices will mean a wide variance in profits from one 
industry to another. 








Processors in metalworking lines will continue to reap inventory profits. 
Pig iron went up $3 a ton this week; nonferrous metals haven’t risen lately 
(except molybdenum), but the structure is very firm. 

Manufacturers who handle farm products, on the other hand, have been 
watching inventory values shrink. Even dairy products, protected as they are 
by marketing-area agreements, are beginning to look shaky. 

* 

Consumers, meanwhile, are just beginning to feel some of the price 

declines at the retail level. The main item was this week's drop in meat. 








Lower meat had been forecast by price movements in terminal markets 
(BW-Oct.2'48,p10). When the trend became clear, farmers increased 
their shipments for fear prices would go still lower. That did it. 

But this rush of marketing is temporary. Don’t expect the bottom to 
drop out of meat prices. There still isn’t as much as everyone wants. 

S 

Mixed price trends, which average out to very little over-all movement, 
should slow growth of manufacturers’ inventories. 

However, latest figures don’t show much along this line. Manufacturers 
added more than $200-million to stocks in August, the Dept. of Commerce’s 
Industry Survey shows. The growth in three months has been $1-billion. 














Sales in August merely equaled June. They were a shade below the 
March peak. Rising inventories, with sales level, aren’t good. 
e 


Bankers got a sharp warning this week on inventory loans. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. cautions that the bursting of the 
inflation bubble will mean widespread failures. Banks, says FDIC, should 
write off doubtful accounts now and reduce loans on shaky ones. 

This, of course, applies mainly to retail and wholesale inventory loans. 
Manufacturers, nevertheless, will feel the banks’ firmer policy on credit. 

* 

One favorable shift took place in the inventory situation during August: 
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BUSINESS WEEK Manufacturers of nondurable goods stopped their rapid accumulation. 

A gain of about $1-billion in sales over July helped eat into stocks. 

In May, June, and July—when many sales were slow in many soft goods 
lines—manufacturers of nondurables added $740-million to stocks. Much 
was finished goods which didn't move (BW-Jul.31'48,p9). 

But the nondurable lines added little to inventories in August. 
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e 
At least one recently depressed industry has turned the corner. This 





is cotton textiles. 

Yarn and print cloth prices have come down about as far as govern- 
ment-pegged cotton will let them. And buyers, after months in seclusion, 
are reappearing. 

The upswing, though, won’t be the old joy ride. Profit margins have 
been pared by price cuts. The years of flush profits are behind. 

Consumers, increasingly, will feel the result of the change. But 
remember: Wages have gone up while raw cotton has been coming down. 

+ 

Saddest spots on the retail front in August, according to final returns 
on all independent retailers, were liquor and shoes. Against a total of 11% 
gain in sales over 1947, liquor was down 11%, shoes 10%. 

* 

Steel this week was scheduled to match its highest operating rate since 

the end of the war. Output was at 97%2% of capacity, equaling the high 


week last March. 
This week's output, if the schedule is met, would be 1,774,900 tons. 
And, if the remainder of the month measures up to the current week, 
October output should be around 7.9-million tons. That would compare 
with the previous peacetime record of 7.6-million tons set last March. 
& 
New records are being set by some metals you don’t hear so much 


about. 

Shipments of aluminum wrought products in August, for example, 
were 135,196,000 Ib. That’s a couple of percentage points above July of 
this year, but a good one-third ahead of August, 1947. 

And magnesium is doing all right, too. Shipments of magnesium 
wrought products in August were the second largest since March, 1947. 

* 
Coal stocks, alarmingly short during the mine labor troubles earlier 


this year, now have been built up to the highest levels since 1944. 


On a tonnage basis, they went above 64-million at the end of August. 
But the consumption is up, too. Thus, although the end-of-August 
tonnage was more than 10% higher than July 31, the number of days’ 
supply on hand rose only from 47 to 49. 
Biggest increases in stocks are at public utilities and coke ovens. 
J 
Residential construction apparently hit its 1947 peak in August. 


The value of work put in place in September, at $685-million, is 
a shade below that for the previous month. Yet it is 27% above September, 
1947. 
Value of all construction in September, as estimated by the Dept. of 
Labor, was $1.8-billion. This is ever so slightly higher than August, 
PAGE 10 although the normal seasonal pattern is a decline from August to September. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 


§ Latest 





Preceding Month Year 











1941 


Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *1956 #1936 19481884 162.2 


PRODUCTION 
geome ingot operations (% of capacity). .......... 2c ccc ccc cncccccccccccoes 97.5 96.4 94.5 96.1 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ............... 0... cece cc cece eens 120,065 +¢98,394 101,879 101,608 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousamds).... $24,247 $22,549 $20,262 $20,234 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ..................---0---65 5,449 5,461 5,470 4,935 3,130 
Comme ol (Gaily avemnmh: BLGGO BER). . 2. 2c cin ccc ccc ccccccccnvvcceces 5,453 5,343 5,531 5,208 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)........ 2.2... 22 eee cece eee eee 1,973 +1,973 2.025 2,050 1,685 








TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 87 87 83 90 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ..... 2... 6... eeeeeeeeeeee 64 65 65 66 52 
neds CumimeeNMia (RMAMEOIND i res Sa vig o ald dak Wd Rs oo wes acedenous $28,080 $28,083 $28,072 $28,559 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)..........-. +1% +412% 8%  +23%  +417% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................-..-...- 112 101 94 81 228 





PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), August..174.5 ...... 00... 173.7 160.3 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)............... 405.5 416.2 422.1 440.9 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 276.3 277.0 279.0 277.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 332.8 332.6 346.7 388.0 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)... ... 2.0... 600 c cece eee ener e eens $95.05 +$95.05 +$95.05 $75.41 $56.73 
pent S800). Compassie: (irom AGG CONN coe... coy ocd oases osc ccensccscwies- $43.16 $43.16 $43.16 $38.08 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........... 60 eee ener e eee eeees 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
So NOS ee a a or ee ee $2.19 $2.22 $2.20 $2.86 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).............ccceceecceceeceeesceees 5.70¢ 5.65¢ 5.7l¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............020 eee eeeeee 31.25¢ 31.17¢ 31.0l¢ 30.89¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Db.).......ccncsccccscccccccccccccccvcvccvcscce $1.536 $1.599  $1.764 $1.773 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. 2... 2.2... 2... cece eee eens 22.75¢ 22.72¢ 22.94¢ 18.17¢ 22.16¢ 





FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............00eeeeeeeeeees 125.0 122.7 128.9 121.0 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...............- 3.47% 3.46% 3.44% 3.33% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)............+-++++ 2.84% 2.83% 2.84% 2.69% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............+-- 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-18% 14-18% 14% = §=1-14% 4-5 % 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 





Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............-++++++++> 46,660 46,838 47,056 47,056 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................+++- 61,905 63,020 63,231 64,796 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............-+-++ 15,239 15,201 14,887 13,116 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks............... 2.62. - eee ee eeeeee 1,760 1,616 1,480 2,209 = + +1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 32,559 33,921 34,714 38,400 +t15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. .......... 2.2... .-- ++ ee eens 4.447 4,456 4,422 4,340 ++4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks............. Ligkei eens eestsneagvareneen 900 1,100 940 985 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding... .........6.0- eee cece cece eeeeee 23,953 22,545 21,937 22,931 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended October 2nd. 8Date for “Latest Week"’ on each series om request, 


+Revised, +?Estimate (B.W .—Jul.12’47,p.16). 
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REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


What’s good for a product is good for 
business—could stand as the watch- 
word for the candy industry. The 
qualities that inspire consumer con- 
fidence are the result of high stand- 
ards of purity and infinite care taken 
in every manufacturing step. 

Vital to the production of quality 
candies are clean air and proper tem- 
perature and humidity. In plants 
producing the products shown on this 
page and in many others York Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration is 
depended upon to create the ideal 
atmosphere for better products— and 
therefore sales. 

If, in your business, refrigeration 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


or air conditioning can help “‘sell’”’ a 
product by making it better, the fol- 
lowing facts about York are worth 
keeping in mind: 
1— The wide range of York equipment as 
to function, type and capacity assures 
selection of the right unit for the right 
place, no matter how large or how small. 
2—The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial 
use exceeds that of any other manu- 
facturer. 
3—York research—already responsible 
for so many important advances—has 
been accelerated and intensified . . . as 
assurance of the lasting value of York 
equipment. 

York Corporation, York, Penna. 


MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








MARSHALL PLAN MONEY under a 
Dewey administration will be used as a 
big stick to prod ECA countries toward 
a United States of Europe. 

Prod—that’s the key word; it’s in Dewey's 
Salt Lake City foreign policy speech. And he meant 
just that. 

Dewey is talking to the question that govern- 
ment officials have been pondering (BW-Aug.28 
‘48,p15): Is economic recovery of Europe possible 
without political union? 

Dewey says: No. 

He says much more, too: It’s not even worth 
trying—to attempt it would be “simply frittering 
away the billions we are sending overseas.”’ 


The Dewey approach is not really a change in 
the U. S. objective. 

The Marshall Plan always has been aimed at 
an integrated, continental recovery, rather than 
recovery of a few individual nations. And State 
Dept. people have long dreamed of a United States 
of Europe. 

But nobody up to now has been willing to act 
tough about it. The Administration has always bent 
over backward to avoid giving any impression of 
Yankee imperialism. It has felt the European na- 
tions were an essential ingredient to the security 
of the U. S. 

So it has been indulging Europe; witness the 
history of the $3.5-billion British loan. 

The change comes in the way that Dewey 
would have the U. S. go about securing the objective 
—a solid third world force comparable to the U. S. 
and Russia. 

Dewey at Salt Lake City was putting each 
European country on notice: Everything you do must 
be a step toward political union, or your ECA dollars 
will be cut off. 


For Europe, the Dewey approach forces some 
difficult decisions (page 115). 

Britain, for instance, will have to face up to 
the dilemma of tying herself to the empire or to 
the continent. Dewey thinks Britain today is drag- 
ging her feet on European federation. So does Paul 
Hoffman. 

Scandinavia will have to quit straddling the 
neutrality fence between the West and Russia. 


There’s a big unanswered question here: What 
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about military aid to western European union? 

Dewey hasn‘t mentioned military assistance; 
he’s unwilling to let a controversial subordinate 
issue like this obscure what he thinks is the main 


point. 
” 


PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS would be 
inevitable in any kind of substantial military lend- 
lease program to western Europe 

What the French and the rest need most is 
armaments—tanks, planes, guns. That means steel 
and other tight metals. So if you add, say, $3-bil- 
lions to the projected $15-billion U. S. de- 
fense budget for next year, the risk of controls 
would be very real. Forrestal says we'll probably 
need them even without military rearmament o 
western Europe. 

6 


Industry mobilization planners are showin 
congressional committee staff people their idea o 
controls legislation. The bill—as drafted by the 
National Securities Resources Board—would set up 
standby powers in case of emergency. 

All the war powers you had last time are 
there—plus some more. It wouldn’t take a war to 
put some into effect: You could have controls over 
metals, or even a return of dollar-a-year-men to 
Washington, if lend-lease were enacted. Controls 
would expand to other fields as military demands 
increased. 

& 

The NSRB bill is divided into 20 sections- 
with such other powers that would: 

Set up RFC-corporations again to build de- 
fense plants, buy metals, etc. 

Guarantee production loans; provide antitrust 
law exemptions; stabilize prices and wages; pre- 
vent strikes; draft laior; censor communications. 

Of course, you wouldn't have the really tough 
things such as a labor draft or censorship until 
shooting began. 

NSRB would become the head and brains of 
the revived war agencies. A new WPB would be the 
operations organization. 


TAX LEGISLATION is taking shape for con- 
gressional action next year. Technical revisions of 
the revenue code—not big tax cuts—are all you 
are going to get. 

Knutson’s experts are working on a draft 
that isn’t much different from a bill the G.O.P. 
drew up late last spring. The object is to clear up 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





tricky regulations that are hard to administer, often 
unfair, and unnecessarily irritating. 

Some of the more important provisions due for 
clarification: 

Gain on Foreclosure Sale. A mortgagee who 
bids in the property at a foreclosure sale would 
be able to claim as a bad debt deduction the dif- 
ference between mortgage principal and market 
value—rather than the difference between the 
mortgage principal and the bids in price, as under 
existing law. 

Exchanges in Corporate Reorganizations. This 
would change regulations which now make a stock- 
holder liable for capital gains taxes on the increase 
in value between new and old stock in a reorganiza- 
tion. But if he gets actual cash on the deal, he 
wouid still pay tax on that. ; 

improper Accumulation of Surplus. Hereafter, 
under Section 102, the burden of proof would not 
rest solely with the taxpayer. If you explain that 
you need the excess for, say, capital expansion, 
the government would have to prove otherwise. 

Employee Stock Options. This would permit an 
employee buying stock to claim after two years that 
the net increase of market value over option price 
is a long-term capital gain rather than as ordinary 
income. 

Research and Promotion. |t would clearly per- 
mit a firm to deduct ‘‘reasonable’’ research devel- 
opment and sales promotion costs as current oper- 
ating expenses. 

The cost of the roughly 80 amendments likely 
to be included in the new bill would be only $400- 
million. That’s about all the experts figure can be 
pared off tax revenues and still keep the Treasury 
in the black. 

So expensive items—double taxation of cor- 
porate income, depreciation policy revision, relief 
to small corporations, and the wartime excises— 
have been pigeonholed for the present. 


OUTLOOK FROM ALBANY 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Next to foreign policy, Tom 
Dewey considers that government policy on de- 
velopment of atomic energy will be the most far- 
reaching issue before the next administration in 
Washington. 

That’s why Dewey will make his atomic en- 
ergy speech again in this presidential campaign. 
He realizes that his first tryout of this subject— 
at Phoenix two weeks ago—laid an egg. 

Most interpretations loosely said that Dewey 
advocated opening the door of atomic development 
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to private business. Democrats have pounced < ) 
this, charging Dewey would turn atoms over to the 
vested interests. 

e 


What Dewey sought to do at Phoenix was t» 
pose this issue: 

¢ The potentialities of atomic energy are so 

vast that some day—one, two, or several ger 

erations hence— it can be the chief source of 
energy for our economy. 

e If the tight government atomic monopoly of 

the McMahon act is continued, we will wake 

up then to find we are a completely socialized 
state. 

To put it another way: Suppose that, when 
man first kindled fire, a government had got power 
to decide who should build all future fires, and 
for what purposes. 

Or that, when coal was first found, govern- 
ment had been given exclusive authority to deter- 
mine what should be done with it. 


Dewey knows that the atomic issue is not one 
of permitting business to get into the atomic field. 

Business today is running the government's 
atomic plants on contract; G. E. operates Hanford, 
for example. And business ingenuity created the 
equipment with which the bomb was produced. 

What Dewey objects to is this: Today business 
can get into the atomic field only when government 
decides to sponsor a project. 

He would make it possible for business to get 
into atomic development on its own initiative and 
with its own funds—subject to necessary regula- 
tions for national security. 


All this is long-range, so far as any practical 
application is concerned. 

At Phoenix, Dewey clearly asserted that in to- 
day’s troubled world the emphasis on atomic de- 
velopment must remain on bomb production; that 
government monopoly must be maintained so far as 
necessary in this respect. 

And Dewey understands that even if the bars 
were down, it’s debatable whether industry yet 
would rush to pour vast sums into hurrying the 
Atomic Age. 

Dewey's point is that the die is being cast to- 
day that can make the U. S. a socialized state years 
hence. 

And Dewey is casting his vote against that. 
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AVIATION 


>< Aviation research takes to the 
air every day at Sperry. In thousands 
of flights, engineers obtain accurate 
data to test current developments in 
aviation . . . anticipate needs for new 
equipment. This continuous research 
helps the airlines cut operating costs 
.. make air travel more and more 
attractive .. . increase passenger and 
cargo loads. 
>< The ‘Flight Center” at 
MacArthur Field, Long Island is sup- 
ported by the entire Sperry research 
and engineering organization. These 
groups — working with the research 
facilities of the airlines — constantly 
strive to develop aviation equipment 
that increases schedule reliability and 
confidence in air transportation. 


>< A specific example of Sperry- 
Ailine research cooperation is the 
Engine Analyzer—a “trouble shooter” 
that checks engine performance 
during flight, saves valuable time on 
the ground. The idea of the Engine 
Analyzer originated with an_ airline, 
was developed by Sperry with their 


cooperation. 


>< And from knowledge of airline 
requirements, gained in actual flight, 


Sperry has developed other equip- 


tothe lr! 


ment such as the Sperry A-12 Gyro- 
pilot* for smooth, level flight . . . the 
Automatic Approach Control to guide 
every airliner safely down to the run- 
way .. . the Gyrosyn* Compass and 
other flight instruments for accurate 
information on position and direction. 


>< Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering development laboratories 
are working on tomorrow’s aviation 
problems while finding new and better 
solutions to today’s 
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ne purchase agreement 


HERE ARE ITS ADVANTAGES FOR YOU: 


e Economies from uniform production, reduced operating 
costs and greater output because of the high quality of 
Texaco lubricants, properly specified by Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers, who apply to your problems the nationwide 
experience of Texaco in all fields of industry. Control of 


purchases for all your plants from where you sit. 

Texaco can help you. Call the nearest Texaco Wholesale 
Distributing Plant or write to The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Every pin represents one of the more than 
2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in 
all 48 States—immediate, convenient sources of 
supply for high quality lubricants and fuels. 
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Civil Aeronautics Board members, seeing the nation’s airline system in financial trouble, have started... 


Trying to Revamp a Major Industry 


CAB’s proposal to break up National Airlines is just the be- 
ginning of a program to redraw the whole air map of the U. S. 


When one of the country’s essential 
industries gets into such bad financial 
shape that it looks on the verge of col- 
lapse—what happens? 

The government steps in and reassem- 
bles the industry on a more efficient 
basis. hat’s the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s answer, when the industry is 
aviation. The CAB has set out to re- 
draw the air map of the United States. 
e Time to Act—The project has been 
kicking around the board’s conference 
room for more than a year. The only 
reason it didn’t start earlier was that the 
airlines were going through the agonies 
of reconversion from the war boom. 
But now the board feels it’s time to act 
—before the air transport industry’s 
postwar pattern begins to harden. 

In judging its timing, CAB doesn’t 
need to pay quite so much attention as 
most Washington agencies to the pos- 
sibility of a change in administration. 
"he three Democratic members—Chair- 
man Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., Josh Lee, 
and Russell B. Adams—have a firm ma- 
jority; and no one expects any of them 
to resign. 

The next term to expire, in 1950, is 
that of Vice-Chairman Oswald Ryan; he 
and Harold A. Jones make up the Re- 
publican minority. In any case, Ryan is 
strongly in favor of an aggresive policy 
for CAB. The only change Dewey would 
make in normal course, if elected, would 


be to pick a new chairman from among 
the board members. 

Thus, unless Dewey strongly opposes 

CAB’s plans and puts real pressure on 
the board, prospects for the airlines are 
unlikely to be changed by the elections 
in November. 
e First Move—Opening gun in CAB’s 
campaign was last week's announcement 
that it proposes to break up strike-bound 
National Airlines and force the sale of 
its routes to four other companies. 
Hearings start in December. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
move leave no doubt that the board’s 
order resuits from a major shift in its 
thinking. Since its creation in 1939, 
CAB has played a passive role: On air- 
line initiative, it O.K.’d route applica- 
tions, amended rules, granted subsidies; 
now the board wants to initiate changes 
on its own. 

e Bad Trouble—The board’s intention 
to enlarge its role in air carriers’ affairs 
hasn’t been entirely self-generated. It 
has been stimulated by disastrous finan- 
cial conditions in the industry. The 
16 major carriers, taken as a whole, 
lost $20-million last year and are steadily 
sinking deeper into the red. ; 
Here are the sources of the trouble: 


INEFFICIENT ROUTES and route combina- 
tions plague many lines. 
OVEREXPANSION resulted from postwar 


trafhc estimates that were based on 
wartime volume. 


OPERATING Costs have risen sharply. 


e Airline Answer—Ihe airlines them 
selves know how they can end theu 
worries—and their deficits—at one stroke 
more government money for carrying 
the mail. ‘They argue that keeping pas 
senger fares at 1941 levels and carrying 
mail at rates lower than prewar is im 
possible in the face of rising costs. 

CAB doesn’t agree—and it is empow 

ered by law to fix the rates the Post 
Office pays for airmail. The board has 
flatly refused to underwrite every in 
creased operating cost with a mail pay 
increase. In effect, the board takes the 
position that management has been lax 
in practicing effective cost control—that 
the companies have failed to keep costs 
in line with fares. 
e Board Answer—Here’s how the board 
thinks the carriers could boost their net 
revenue and cut costs, short of com- 
plete reorganization: 

(1) Increase passenger fares. 

(2) Charge extra for meals. 

(3) Consolidate office and 
facilities. 

(4) Set special fares—special family or 
group rates, for example—to boost traffic 
at slack times. 

e Some Agreement—The industry is not 
completely opposed to CAB’s position. 
C. R. Smith, board chairman of Amer 
ican Airlines, has been plugging for 
consolidation of facilities for some time. 
Consolidation was tried, and then aban- 


airfield 
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doned, at least twice: at Willow Run 
airport near Detroit, and at Covington 
airport near Cincinnati. American 1s 
now trying consolidation with some 
TWA facilities at Washington and at 
Phoenix. 

American Airlines also pioneered the 
promotional “family-fare” plan for sell- 
ing cut-rate tickets to wives and chil- 
dren; other promotional schemes are be- 
ing tried by many other lines. 

Even on its ambitious revamping of 
the whole airline structure, CAB can 
make a claim of industry support. A 
year ago, W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, recommended a 
freeze on new route assignments, a re- 
study of existing air routes, and an ex- 
amination of airline corporate structures 
to see whether mergers might be desir- 
able. Smith still thinks dace are econ- 
omies to be effected through joint 
operation, if the airlines would really 
cooperate on it. 

CAB officials cite profit and loss fig- 
ures to show that cost-cutting and 
higher passenger fares—not mail pay— 
offer the most practical way out of the 
industry’s muddle. An abbreviated 1947 
profit-and-loss statement for, say, Na- 
tional Airlines, would look something 
like this: 

Passenger and cargo rev- 


9,210,000 
301,000 
10,538,000 
1,027,000 


enue 

Mail pay received........ 

Total operating costs.... 

Deficit 3 

It would take net earnings of at least 
$500,000 to give National a 10% re- 
turn on its investment. For health, 
National would need $1.5-million in 
additional revenue. This could be at- 
tained by increasing mail-pay five fold— 
or by lifting total revenue about $750,- 

000 (less than 10%) and cutting costs a 
ot amount. 

To clinch their point, board officials 
cite the case of Eastern Airlines. Blessed 
with a rich Miami run that builds winter 
trafic (when other lines aren’t busy), 
Eastern has kept costs low, load factors 
high. It earned a $1,250,000 profit last 
vear while carrying the mail at prevail- 
ing rates. ee 
e Wrong Mergers?—Merger talk in the 
airline industry (BW —Sep.2 5°48, p93)— 
an outgrowth of the carriers’ financial 
troubles—gives the board another mo- 
tive for trying to revamp the industry’s 
structure now. 

CAB isn’t opposed to mergers. But, to 
the board’s way of thinking, the com- 
binations that are currently in the wind 
are not the right ones. 

e Mandate—T’he board feels it has a 
mandate from Congress: to supervise “‘in 
the public interest the development of 
an air transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs 
of foreign and domestic commerce... 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense.” 
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Navy's Bid for the Atom Bomb 


atomic bombs; that makes it a major reliance 
of those strategists who doubt the ability of 
land-based planes to deliver atom bombs 
from U. S. bases to every part of the world. 


The admirals had to beat down strong Air 
Force opposition to get a go-ahead on the 
65,000-ton supercarrier. But they finally 
made it. 

The Navy plans to start construction 
around the turn of the year, putting to sea 
four years later. The carrier will be equipped 
to handle bombers big enough to carry 


Features include: telescoping bridge, four 
catapults, elevators outboard of the flight 
deck. The carrier will be built by Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 





In addition, the congressional avia- 
tion policy board has recommended 
that CAB work on “revisions of, or ex- 
tensions to, the present route pattern’”’ 
—a pattern laid down before 1938 by 
competitive mail pay bids rather than 
careful planning. 

So, even while it talks immediate 
economies, the board is setting its sights 
on nothing less than the ultimate re- 
organization of the sprawling air trans- 
port industry. 

e Strategy—It would be hard to begin 
the reorganization with a strong and 
profitable company, even one whose 
routes are poorly planned. Shaky Na- 
tional offers the perfect place to start. 
And the process isn’t likely to end there. 

Who'll be next? It’s a good bet that 
Capital Airlines will get the s same treat- 
ment, if it works for National. Capital’s 
financial troubles date farther back than 
National’s. 

After Capital? The board will proba- 
bly wait awhile to see the long-term 
effects of the first two cases. 

e@ Question Marks—Last week’s order re- 
garding National raises plenty of ques- 
tions in itself: 

(1) Is there a precedent? The late 
Joseph B. Eastman worked out a some- 
what similar plan of consolidation for 
the railroads, when he headed the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; but 
nothing came of it because the commis- 
sion lacked the power. 

(2) Does the CAB have the power? 
The board’s authority to revoke a route 
authorization is very limited; but the 
right to fix mail rates gives it the power 
of life and death over most airlines. 








(3) Would consolidation decrease 
competition? ‘he CAB doesn’t think 
so. Assigning National’s Miami route to 
Pan American, for example, would give 
Eastern more competition than it ever 
had before. In any case, the Civil Aero 
nautics Act of 1938 exempts board- 
approved mergers from the restrictions 
of the Clayton act. 

(+) What can the companies affected 

do? Not much. National has threatened 
to ask an injunction to halt the sched- 
uled hearings. But a court probably 
wouldn’t act until someone got hurt. 
And, even then, the board’s right to use 
its mail-rate power “in the public in 
terest” would be hard to challenge. 
e No Commutation—The airlines them- 
selves are still hard at their rate-battling 
(BW —Oct.2’48,p38)—even though the 
Treasury knocked out one _ favorite 
weapon. Tax officials were overwhelmed 
by the rush to take advantage of thei 
tuling that any book of four or more 
tickets between the same destinations 
is a commutation book and is therefore 
exempt from the 15% transportation 
tax. So Treasury this week canceled the 
ruling. Meanwhile, Capital probably has 
started another bandwagon by initiating 
cut-rate “‘sky-coach” service nightly be 
tween New York, Pittsburgh, and Chi 
cago. Starting Oct. 15, Capital will fly 
59 DC-4’s on a no-reservations, no-meals 
basis with a fare of $29.60 (rail coach 
fare, $27.30). 

Other cuts: Mid-Continent will offer 
20% reductions to groups of ten. Na- 
tional and several short-haul feeders 
will adopt the “family fare”—half price 
tickets for wives and children. 
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“Ghost” Orders Start Rolling 


They are really notifications to individual companies of 


what the armed forces will need at once if war starts. First batch 
goes to machine-tool builders; other industries will get them soon. 


“Ghost” war orders were rolling out 

this week to the machine-tool industry. 
And they'll start rolling soon to manu- 
facturers in a lot of other industries that 
make standard products the government 
would need in case of war. 
e To Be Prepared—As their name im- 
plies, all of these orders are make-believe 
—for now. But if there should be a war, 
they would immediately become firm. 
They are, actually, notifications of what 
the government will need at once from 
the manufacturers who get them if and 
when any shooting starts (BW —Aug.21 
'48,p21). 

Each order will contain an identifica- 
tion number and a “‘schedule for emer- 
gency production.” The latter gives the 
quantity wanted and a description of the 
products. But it leaves blank columns 
for the unit price and the total price. 

e What to Do—Here is what a manufac- 
turer should do when he gets a phantom 
order: 

(1) Call in his shop experts and find 
out if he could fill the order with pres- 
ent labor and capacity. 

(2) Make a list of parts needed from 
other plants. 

(3) Query suppliers and subcontrac- 
tors on their supply situation and the 
length of time they would need to fill 
their portion of the phantom order. 

(4) Notify the National Security Re- 
sources Board’s Office of Production if 
he can’t carry out the contract. 

(5) Go through the first four steps 
again if he receives a substitute schedule 
from the board. 

(6) Inform the Office of Production 

if there should be any substantial 
changes in his capacity which would af- 
fect execution of the order. 
e That’s All For Now—That is as far as 
a manufacturer's peacetime duties go on 
ghost contracts. They impose no legal 
obligations on the producers, NSRB, or 
the U. S. Government. 

Further developments under the 
phantom order program hinge on the 
assumption that in time of war Congress 
will establish production controls and a 
war production agency to administer 
them. 
¢ What Happens Then—The ghost con- 
tracts explain the procedure for putting 
them into effect. Here it is: 

(1) “In an emergency the underwrit- 
ing [war production] agency may acti- 
vate this schedule by a telegraphic or 
mailed letter of intent referring to the 
identification number of this schedule, 
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or substitute schedule, and making such 
modifications as may be required.” 

(2) The manufacturer then immedi- 
ately sends the production agency two 
copies of his schedule with his price pro- 
posals noted in both the unit price and 
total price columns. He notes his ac- 
ceptance of the order on the schedule. 

(3) The production agency executes 
the schedule and returns one copy to the 
manufacturer. It then will have the sta- 
tus of a pool order contract. 

(4) “The underwriting agency, upon 
issuance of a telegraphic letter of intent 
based upon this schedule, as amended 
or modified, and upon receipt of a 
written. request by [the manufacturer] 
will advance . . . 30% of the total pur- 
chase price of this order.” 

(5) Upon completing the material 
for the order, the company notifies the 
agency that it is ready for inspection. 

(6) After accepting the items, the 
government pays for “storage, moving, 
protection, preservation and insurance.” 

(7) The producer must “agree to sub- 
mit immediately a confidential report in 
reasonable detail if [he has] cause to 
believe that there is active danger of 
espionage or sabotage.” 

(8) “The underwriting agency may 

cancel this order by written notice. In 
such an event it shall reimburse [the 
manufacturer] for all actual expenditures 
for labor, materials and supplies made 
with respect to all completed items, all 
uncompleted items, and all materials, 
and all other proper costs with respect 
thereto including overhead and admin- 
istrative expense.” 
e Time-Saver—By working out the legal 
details now, NSRB hopes to save the 
several months which were required 
after the outbreak of World War II to 
make up orders and send them out. At 
this point the board has to be a little 
vague about prices. Though top NSRB 
policymakers expect rigid price controls 
during anv future war, they think there 
will be negotiated prices for materials 
supplied if the phantom orders go into 
effect. They explain that the govern- 
ment can get an idea of what the prices 
should be from the price schedules every 
company publishes. 

All products acquired under these 
orders will go into a pool; from there, 
they will be parceled out to the various 
federal military agencies. 

There is no secrecy involved in the 
specific orders. A manufacturer may say 
what his is, if he is so inclined. NSRB 


officials say they aren't going to disclose 


individual orders, however, because 
some companics may not want to tell 
that much about their business. 

e 100,000 ‘Tools—NSRB expects to fn 
ish sending out the machine tool orders 
in about six weeks. All told, there arc 
290 of them, for a total of 100,000 
tools. NSRB experts think that’s be 
tween $750-miilion and = $1-billion 
worth, from an industry whose present 
annual production is approximately 
$300-million. 

NSRB more or less pulled the figure 
of 100,000 machine tools out of the air. 
Then it asked the Munitions Board 
what it would like to have for war use, 
if it could have only 100,000 tools. The 
resulting list became the basis for the 
present phantom orders. They call for 
items like horizontal boring mills, lathes, 
turret lathes, grinders, vertical boring 
machines, and planers. 

The report on machine-tool require 

ments and resources, made to the board 
by S. E. Reimel and EF. R. Henning, 
explains that “the figure of 100,000 
tools is not related to requirements, 
which cannot be forecast in exact fig 
ures.” It adds that “it is of a magnitude 
sufficient to start the machine-tool in 
dustry toward maximum production 
without waiting for firm orders from 
arms producers.” 
e Next?—Originally, NSRB planned to 
follow the machine-tool program with 
orders for communications and electron 
ics equipment. It has decided, however, 
that this would be impractical. That's 
because wartime requirements for such 
equipment will call for special products 
The phantom order program can work 
only for standard production items. 

“We are basing our orders on manu 

facturers’ present capacity, and we can’t 
very well figure that for special war prod- 
ucts,” one board authority says. 
e Joint Study—NSRB and the Muni- 
tions Board have set up a special com- 
mittee to study what standard products 
are likely to be critically scarce in war 
time. NSRB’s next set of phantom or 
ders will cover one of these critical items. 
Since the joint study is not yet com- 
pleted, NSRB officials say they don’t 
know which industry will be next on 
the list. 

An industry may get its first hint that 
phantom orders are in the works when 
it starts receiving government question 
naires on present capacity. That’s what 
happened in machine tools. At the re 
quest of NSRB, the Commerce Dept 
made'a survey of the machine-tool in- 
dustry and determined that it could 
double existing production of $300-mil 
lion a year with a single shift 40-hour 
week. It then was assumed that the in 
dustry could do even better with morc 
intensive use of its capacity, throug! 
multiple shifts. 
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INPUT-OUTPUT 


An Electronic ‘War 


DATA like this, when fed into... 








Military money may be used to develop an economic tech- 
nique and a computing machine that could guide war economy. 


Ihe tide of military money has given 
a big push to many physical sciences in 
the last few years. Now it shows signs of 
swirling into the field of economics. 

e Question—Ihis week a strangely 
sorted group of government agencies is 
conferring in Washington—the Military 
Establishment, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the National Security 
Resources Board, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Office of Naval Research. 
The problems they’re mulling: 

Should the government toss a few 
million military research dollars into a 
powerful method of economic analysis 
and planning—the input-output tech- 
nique first developed by Wassily Leon- 
tief of Harvard? 

Should they expand it further and 
adapt it for electronic calculation? 

This is what they hope to get for their 
millions: 

At a maximum: The project might 
develop into a_ sort of electronic 
WPB that would practically take over 
the job of planning industrial mobiliza- 
tion. Enthusiasts for the plan believe 
they can develop from Leontief’s the- 
ories a supercomputer that would have 
built into it the whole complex of inter- 
industry relationships, plus data on na- 
tional production capacity. 

You'll tell such a machine what kind 
of war vou want to fight. It would tell 
vou the most effective combination of 
munitions, civilian goods, new plants, 
ctc., that vour resources will permit. It 
what order to 


would also tell vou in 
carry out the different programs, and 
how fast. 

The same machine. of course, could 


tell you what kind and amount of public 


22 





works you’d need to pump-prime your 
way out of a depression. 

Or it could tell you the economic im- 
pact of a foreign-aid project. 

Conceivably, such a machine could 
become the central economic agency of 
the government, with most of the pres- 
ent statistical outfits spending their time 
feeding data into it. 

At a minimum: Even if that breath- 
taking electronic dream should prove 
impossible, the project could be ex- 
pected to provide a method of doing 
scientifically and at high speed the 
toughest job that the human WPB had 
to tackle during the war. That was to 
work out a national production program 
which (1) would use all the country’s 
resources, (2) would not create con- 
fusion by trying to use more of any re- 
source than was available, and (3) would 
have maximum fighting effectiveness. 

WPB’s way was to set up an agency 
to deal with each major part of the 
economy: munitions, transportation, 
civilian products, etc. Each agency fig- 
ured what materials its sector needed. 
The needs were added up and compared 
with available supplies. Then a commit- 
tee from the agencies thrashed out what 
programs to cut in order to match re- 
quirements with supplies. Inevitably, 
they had to do it by judgment and rule 
of thumb; thev never could be sure 
what the effect of their decisions would 
be. 

The input-output wav, it’s hoped, 
could make an accurate determination 
in a few hours of the resources required 
for any proposed national production 
schedule. For a suggested cut in any 
part of the schedule, it would show 
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AN ELECTRONIC COMPUTER like this, may provide . . . 


Production Board’ 


not only the direct material savings, 


but also the secondary effects on oth« 
parts of the economy, and the secondai 
savings—or troubles—resulting fron 
those secondary effects. 

Thus, the direct and indirect effect 

of a dozen different ways of adjusting 
production to material supply could bi 
computed; then the least painful on 
could be picked. 
e Theory—The basic input-output ap 
proach is fairly simple. Leontief started 
with a known fact: that any demand on 
the economy presents itself in the form 
of end-products—so many automobiles, 
so many houses, so many turret lathes 
But most industries don’t make end 
products; they make parts or materials 
or services for some other industry. So 
it becomes difficult to figure out the 
effect on any particular industry of a par 
ticular kind of demand. 

For instance, suppose you want to 

know how much employment $1-billion 
of housing would create. You can figure 
out the direct construction employ ment: 
you can, perhaps, figure out the in- 
creased demand for, say, nails, and the 
consequent employment in the nail in 
dustry. But how about the steel demand, 
and the extra transportation, resulting 
from the nails? And the coal demand 
resulting from the steel and the trans 
portation? And maybe the extra steel 
demand resulting from more transporta 
tion? And so on? 
e Grid—To meet this problem, Leontief 
evolved the idea of the input-output 
grid. He divided up the national econ- 
omy into industry groups, government, 
and consumers. He analyzed the portion 
of each group’s product which normally 
goes to each of the other groups. 

The chart above is part of an input- 
output grid such as results from this 
approach. It is a 20-by-20 grid; that is, it 
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subdivides the economy into 20 industry 
groupings. he more groupings you use, 
the more accurate your results— but also 
the more laborious the calculations, and 
the more detailed the statistics you 
need. 

e What It Is—This particular grid uses 
1939 data, obtained from the Census of 
Manufactures and other sources. From 
its horizontal lines, you can find out 
what happens to the products of any 
industry group. It tells you, for instance, 
that of the $12.5-billion output of the 
agriculture-fshing industry group, $950- 
million was reabsorbed by those indus- 
tries themselves as feed, seed, etc.; 
nearly $5-billion was sold to the food- 
tobacco industry group; $176-million to 
the chemical industry; and so on. 

Correspondingly, the grid’s vertical 
columns show the source of the mate- 
rials that each of the industry groups 
buys. 

These particular figures, of course, 

apply only to 1939. But the ratios—the 
proportion of each industry’s supplies 
which it buys from each other group— 
remain fairly constant. They represent 
the technologies of the industries and 
the buying habits of consumers, and 
these change only slowly. 
e What It Can Do—F'rom this kind of 
data you can immediately determine 
the direct effects on each industry group 
of any change in the demand for a par- 
ticular product—such as housing. ‘Then 
you can compute the effects of the 
change in each of the industry groups 
on each other group, and so on. It’s a 
laborious process, but it’s one that can 
be done. Mathematically, it amounts to 
the solution of 20 simultaneous linear 
equations in 20 variables; the variables 
are the total outputs of each industry 
group. 

The method opens up a lot of other 
possibilities, too. Using productivity 
data for different industries, you can 
gage employment effects of particular 
changes in demand. Or you can calcu- 
late how a particular price change would 
affect costs throughout the rest of in- 
dustry. 
e¢ Government Money—The input-out- 
put technique is a powerful tool, but 
it’s not a thing that an industrious 
economist with a pad and pencil and a 
reference library can do much with. It 
takes a vast accumulation of statistics 
and a tremendous amount of computa- 
tion; it takes a lot of money. 

The method got its first real workout 
some four years ago, when the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics glommed 
onto it as a way of judging the employ- 
ment possibilities of different economic 
policies. BLS set up a special unit to 
work with it, has already spent some 
$125,000. This unit has worked out the 
figures to set up a 96-by-96 grid, and 
has computed several problems using 
a 42-by-42 grid. BLS is able to tackle 
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that size grid with 1.B.M. punch-card 
computers capable of about one multi- 
plication a second. 

e Studies—One of the earliest applica- 
tions of the method was a 1945 BLS 
study called “Full Employment—1950.” 
It was an analysis of the levels of indus- 
trial production needed to sustain stable 
full employment after the war. This 
study predicted postwar material short- 
ages at a time when most economists 
still believed that war expansion had 
resulted in excess capacity. 

Other BLS studies analyzed the em- 
ployment resulting from various levels 
of exports (for the State Dept.) and the 
manpower demand in various mobiliza- 
tion situations (for NSRB). 

This year, NSRB_ has turned 

$25,000 of its funds to the Labor 
Dept.; the Secretary of Labor has at- 
tached the work directly to his office; 
in all, some $75,000 is being spent 
during the year on this almost unknown 
project. 
e Convergence—Meanwhile, in other 
branches of the government, problems 
were being tackled that now appear to 
lead independently to a similar ap- 
proach. 

In the military establishment, mathe- 
maticians were trying to work out faster 
methods of strategic planning. In the 
last war, when the high command de- 
cided on a major operation, it often 
took six months just to calculate the 


over 


materials and manpower that would be 
required by the job, in all its phases 
As the mathematicians studied the com 
plicated interrelationships of military 
training, procurement, production, 
transportation, they found themselves 
working toward a sort of input-output 
grid for the military sector of the 
economy. 

e Another Approach—Agam, the Muni 
tions Board and, later, the National Se 
curity Resources Board have been study 
ing approaches to production planning 
for use if there is another war. ‘The occa 
sional jobs that BLS performed fot 
them influenced their mobilization 
thinking. 

Around Washington luncheon tables, 
the scholars and the  working-level 
people concluded that all these projects 
were converging toward what ought to 
be one common project. Their pro 
posals moved on to the high brass; they 
are now in the final stages of decision 

As the project shapes up now, there 
seems to be four major jobs to be 
tackled: 

(1) Improve the statistics. ‘lo do what 
the military wants, the economy must 
be broken down in much greater detail 
than BLS has done: Instead of treating 
“motor vehicles, industrial and heating 
equipment” as a single “industry,” sepa 
rate industry figures might be obtained 
for passenger cars, for trucks, for cranes 
The present thought is that something 





Economist Behind Electronic Economics 


Wassily Leontief, a +3-year-old, Rus 
sian-born economist, developed the in 
put-output approach to economics 
which now fascinates the military plan- 
ners in Washington. Unlike most eco- 
nomic theorists, he has a deep distrust 
of large cosmic approaches to economic 
problems. 

At a time when all fashionable eco- 
nomists followed John Maynard Keynes, 
Leontief criticized Keynes for relying 
on great big concepts, like total savings 
and national income, to explain the 
shifts in the economy. He thought that 
these global quantities disguised what 
was really happening. 

At the other end of the scale, he saw 
a vast accumulation of detailed statis- 
tical data being accumulated faster than 
anyone knew how to analyze or interpret 
it. Much of it, he thinks, will always 
be useless, because it’s collected without 
purpose. 

It was the effort to reconcile these 
two approaches—to apply the mass of 
concrete data to analyzing the economy 
as a whole—that led Leontief to develop 
a method of analysis adaptable to com- 
puting-machine work. A charming man, 
and something of a promoter, he tried 
for several years to interest businessmen 





Wassily Leontief 


in financing the application of his work. 
But it wasn’t until the government be- 
came interested that he was able to give 
it a large-scale trial. ; 
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like a 300-by-300 grid would be needed. 
I'hen, too, the 1939 figures now used 
need to be updated to reflect the tech- 
nological changes of a decade. 

It has been tentatively decided to 
budget nearly $1-million of military re- 
search funds in fiscal 1949-50 to start 
this work. The money would use the 
new Census of Manufacturers, and also 
require a substantial additional census 
of industry on a sampling basis. 

(2) Improve the equipment. Compu- 
tations with a 300-by-300 grid would be 
completely beyond the capacity of pres- 
ent computing equipment. Even the 
machines which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is now building for the armed 
forces, capable of 1,000 to 5,000 multi- 
plications a second, couldn't touch the 
job. Research is already under way on 
machines capable of ‘‘remembering” 
the 90,000 constants of a 300-by-300 
grid, and of performing as many as 
100,000 to 200,000 multiplications a 
second 

(3) Improve the technique by put- 
ting the time factor into the input- 
output grid. Leontief’s method takes no 
account of the time needed for shifts 
in the economy. It will tell you the 
load imposed on each industry by some 
new demand—but that’s the load after 
stability has been achieved, the pipe- 
lines have been filled, the economy has 
idjusted itself. In itself, it tells you noth- 
ing about the transition period while 
the load is spreading out; you have to 
take account of that by separate ad- 
justments. 

The Air Force is now ‘negotiating a 
research contract with Leontief to work 
out modifications of his technique 
which would take account of time-lags. 

(4) Further improve the technique 

by the effects of limited production ca- 
pacity. The present input-output cal- 
culations are just as well satisfied by a 
solution which calls for consumption of 
150-million tons of steel as by one that 
requires only 90-million. What the mili- 
tary planners want is a method which 
would reject impracticable solutions and 
select the best, most effective solution 
within the available resources. 
e For the Future—No one _ knows 
whether this can be done. It’s still a 
gleam in the eye. But Leontief is going 
to work on it under his contract. And 
the Navy is placing another contract 
with Oscar Morgenstern, Princeton eco- 
nomist, an associate of John Von Neu- 
man, the mathematician who is leading 
student of the underlying mathematical 
principles of computing machines. 

Mavbe these men, or someone else, 
can work it out. If they can, you can 
start looking for the electronic WPB 
that is the maximum objective of the 
project. If they can’t, there’s still the 
possibility of the minimum accomplish- 
ment—a powerful tool for economic 
planning in war or peace. 
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Television Freeze 


FCC holds up applications 
for new stations pending more 
study of present spectrum and 
of ultra high frequency. 


lhe Federal Communications Com- 
mission last week froze all new applica- 
tions for television stations. The action 
is for an indefnite period, unofficially 
estimated at from six to nine months. 
e 302 Applications Shelved—The order 
temporarily shelved 302 pending appli- 
cations for licenses. Its purpose is to 
give FCC time to check further with in- 
dustry representatives and radio engi- 
neers before it reaches a decision on re- 
vising present standards for television 
operations, 
e Here’s the Way—FCC Chairman 
Wayne Coy explains the situation: ‘The 
problem at the moment is how to make 
the best use of present channels. FCC 
wants to be sure that stations are far 
enough apart geographically to minimize 
“trophospheric” interference with each 
other. FCC will also go more deeply 











New Smokestack for Old 


Belching smokestacks, symbol of booming 
industry, wear out too. Flue-gas acids pit 
the steel tubes, make regular replacement 
necessary. At the B. F. Goodrich Co. plant 
in Akron, Ohio, a five-ton length of new 
stack was recently hoisted into place high 
above the street level. While the steel tube 
swayed over him, a workman prepared to 
weld it to a lower section. 








into the use of the ultra high frequce 
range (UHF). But the main object 
the freeze order is to give time to st 
technical problems in connection \ ¢/) 
the use of the present VHF range. 

Coy’s point: The commission wo 
not be taking the freeze move look 
towards maximum improvement 
VHF service if such service were lik 
to be terminated in favor of UHF. | 
FCC still will probe into how and wh 
to go in the upper band of the spectru:: 
Coy indicated that, if this band is c 
sidered ready for use, there'll be b« 
UHF and VHF commercial television 
e Obsolescence?—The advent of UH 
would not make the present 400,0 
home television receivers obsolete— 
though they could not tune on the hi: 
band without converters. None of thi 
stations already working on the VHI 
band would be likely to move to UH! 
for a long time. There are two ma 
reasons: 

(1) Sets now being built would n 
be able to tune in the station witho 
the expense of conversion: 

(2) Reception in the higher band f 
black and white TV is no better 
some cases not as good—as it is in thie 
present band. 

Nevertheless, there is room for a lot 

more stations in the upper band in eacli 
locality than in the present band. Thus 
—providing it were economically feas- 
ible—many new stations could come into 
being. 
e Converters—Recently FCC asked the 
industry for information regarding th. 
possibilities of converters for present rc 
ceivers. Although opinions varied widel\ 
chances are that a converter is practical! 
Estimates of cost run all the way from 
$10 to $100. 

The Joint Technical Advisory Com 
mittee, composed of radio engineers and 
radio manufacturers appointed to advis« 
FCC, has recommended a six-month de 
lay in action on opening up UHF to al 
low for further experimentation in that 
band. It’s not likely that FCC will de 
cide before then. 

Chairman Coy says there would in 
evitably be a direct relationship between 
VHF and UHF. For example: It would 
be possible to allow more separation be 
tween future VHF stations with the 
knowledge that other frequencies arc 
available. If UHF is not to be used, then 
as many assignments as possible of new 
stations will have to be made in the 
VHF range. 

Last week’s freeze order specifically 
exempts outstanding grants and “other 
television authorizations heretofore is 
sued.” (Thus the 80-odd application al- 
ready approved are not affected.) FCC 
will also consider applications for modi- 
fication of existing licenses on a case-to- 
case basis depending on the extent to 
which they might be affected by 
changes in the standards. 
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Like everyone else, the life insurance 
companies have been feeling the pinch 
of inflation. So during the past few 
months, they have shelved ambitious 
projects for postwar housing (BW— 
Jun.5’48,p81). For with today’s high 
building costs, they would have to 
charge high rents to bring in a reason- 
able return. And the companies doubt 
that they could maintain these high 
rents over the long term of years it 
would take to amortize their investment. 
¢ To Keep a Promise—But last week the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Boston announced that it would 
build a 500-unit rental housing project 
near the Ford plant in Dearborn, Mich. 
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HOUSES LIKE THESE, which will go into similar Dearborn (Mich.) project as .. . 


Insurance Company Builds Homes 


John Hancock Mutual ignores rise in building costs to put up 
housing development it promised two years ago. 


The company has already bought 930 
acres from the Ford Foundation and 
the l’ord Motor Co. 

The company is going ahead because 
of a promise it made to Dearborn citi- 
zens two years ago. They had asked John 
Hancock to build a garden community 
there similar to the Hancock Village 
which was starting about that time in 
suburban Boston. The company investi- 
gated, found that the Detroit area badly 
needed garden communities, and_lo- 
cated a good site in Dearborn. 

e Legal Huddle—But a Michigan law 
stood in the way. It limited property 
holding by out-of-state insurance com- 
panies to 10 years. So last year John 





Hancock filed suit in an attempt to void 
this law. The understanding was that 
the company would immediately go 
ahead with the project if it won its suit 

Last week a Michigan court threw 

out the law. And John Hancock is going 
ahead with its garden village—despite 
the rise in costs since it made its prom 
ise. Because of those costs, it expects 
that it will have to charge high rents. 
These rents will bring a reasonable re 
turn for a few years. But John Han 
cock is worried about what will happen 
when costs go down, and it gets compe- 
tition from lower-rent projects. 
e Hancock Headaches—Ihe company 
has had plenty of headaches building 
Hancock Village. Started in 1946, the 
project was plagued with material short 
ages, labor shortages, and strikes. Result: 
It is just now nearing completion, a 
vear behind schedule. Original cost esti 
mates had to be upped several million 
dollars, so rents rose accordingly. 

Rents for the homes in Hancock Vil 
lage range from $87.50 to $139 for 34 
to 54 rooms. The largest apartments 
have three bedrooms, two baths; the 
rent in all of them includes all utilities. 
More than 10,000 families have applied 
for the 800 units 
e One More Hurdle—On the company’s 
Dearborn project, there’s still another 
hurdle. It is Dearborn’s mayor, Orville 
Hubbard. He is said to be a strong oppo 
nent of rental housing for his residential 
community. 

So last week a meeting of the Dear 
born city council, called to change zon 
ing regulations which stood in the way 
of the project, tabled the matter till 
Oct. 19. And Hubbard went East to 
take a look at Hancock Village. 


BASING-POINT CASE ENDS 


Pittsburgh-plus is a dead issue. United 
States Steel Corp. agreed this week in 


‘the Third Circuit Court of Appeals, in 


Philadelphia, that it would no longer 
contest a Federal I’rade Commission 
order issued in 1924. 

The company agreed to a “decree of 
affirmation” (similar to a consent de- 
cree). This court decree affirms the or- 
iginal FTC cease-and-desist order, and 
requires the company to file a report 
of compliance within 60 days. 

Among other things, the FTC order 
forbids the company to quote prices 
“upon any other basing point than that 
where the products are manufactured or 
from which they are shipped.” In other 
words, U. S. Steel can no longer volun 
tarily give up the f.o.b. price policy it 
adopted this summer (BW —Jul.10°48, 
p19)—at least unless and until the anti- 
trust laws are amended to permit bas 
ing-point pricing (page 46). 

And, by committing itself to a con- 
tinuation of f.0.b. pricing, U. S. Steel 
has, in effect, committed the industry. 
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SPEEDING LOOM PRODUCTION at Draper Corp. is this new vertical-drill battery. 
It typifies postwar renovation of textile-machinery shops 


Textile Machinery Holds Pace 


Major New England shops are producing and shipping at 
record high. Backlogs of orders assure continuance of pace next 
year. Customers have money and wish to modernize. 


In what shape is the textile machinery 
industry? 

Less than a month ago, Commerce 
Dept. experts weren't too optimistic. 
They talked of a slump in foreign orders 
(BW—Sep.11'48,p19). They made it 
look as though the industry were in the 
doldrums. 


But this week, as the last 1948 quar- 


ter got under way, the major textile 

machinery makers said they were really 

stumping the experts. They see their 
own picture thus: 

BIG BACKLOGS assure many shops of high 
operations for a long time to come— 
though some companies are striving 
hard to whittle backlogs by raising 
production. On some items such as 
spinning frames and looms, backlogs 
still extend as long as three years. 

NEW ORDERS are still coming in at an 
above-normal rate—though not at the 
fantastic rate of a year or two ago. 

EXPORT BUSINESS is waiting to fill the 
gap if domestic business shrinks. 

e High Activity—Here’s the outlook for 

some big New England textile machin- 

ery manufacturers: 
Saco-Lowell Shops now producing at 
the highest rate in its history, hopes to 
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maintain its output of spinning frames 
and related machines next year. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
also producing at record high, is aiming 
at an increase in 1949. 

Universal Winding Co., including its 
Atwood Division, is producing and ship- 
ping its winders and twisters at double 
its previous peak and three times its nor- 
mal prewar volume. 

Draper Corp., loom maker, reports 
that employment, production, and ship- 
ments are at new highs. 

Whitin Machine Works likewise is 

breaking all past records at its big plant, 
which makes mainly yarn-producing 
machinery. 
e Supply Factor—All these companies 
say that their expectations for the con- 
tinuance of high activity depend on 
their getting enough steel, pig iron, 
scrap, and component parts. The out- 
look for continued supply is not too dis- 
couraging, they feel—provided the shops 
are willing to pay high prices for for- 
eign pig iron and foreign scrap. These 
costs, on top of domestic supply prices 
and high wages, are staggering. But, if 
the textile mills continue to accept ma- 
chinery prices adequate to cover such 
costs, production can go on. 





Here and there a small manufact; 
of specialty machinery has cut dd 
production because a change in fal 
style has reduced the need for his eq 
ment, or because recession has hit 
hand-to-mouth type of market y 
which he happens to deal. 

e Looking Ahead—But among the bu 
ers that account for the great bulk 
textile-machinery production there 
no lack of either activity or optimi 
For one thing, there are practicall; 

cancellations of orders already plac 

Other factors contribute assuran 
for the immediate future. The n 
chinery makers’ customers, the text 
mills, have been making money ai 
show a decided tendency to spend i! 
Their labor costs have shot up, 
they’re trying to modernize with lab: 
saving machinery. 

Then, too, the continuance of fo 
eign demand—in spite of scarcity of d: 
lar exchange—encourages machine 
builders to believe that a good export 
business could fill any void caused by 
drop in domestic demand. If such a drop 
comes, the shop men could expand thx 
rigidly restricted percentages of the: 
production which are reserved for fo: 
eign markets. 

e Taking Action—Machinery makers fig 
ure that one partial reason for the cui 
rent slackening in domestic orders is 
this: In view of backlogs, textile peopl 
feel it is futile to specity now just what 
they want delivered at their plants in, 

say, 1951. 

No wonder, then, that the machin¢ 
builders have been expanding thei 
capacity, modernizing equipment, and 
spending large sums to develop new and 
improved products. 

Saco-Lowell recently purchased the 
land, buildings, and equipment of Ed 
wards Co., Sanford, N. C.; there it 
plans to consolidate much of the work 
that it lets out to subcontractors, now a 
common practice in the industry. 

Whitin Machine has taken a similar 
step in buying Fay & Scott, Inc., Dex 
ter, Me.; it has also expanded its new 
shop at Charlotte, N. C. 

Universal Winding has added to its 
facilities the Atwood Machine Co., 
Stonington, Conn., once a leading pro- 
ducer of silk machinery and now active 
in throwing machinery for synthetic- 
fiber yarns. 

Crompton & Knowles is completing 
a mechanization of its big foundry. 

Capital expenditures at Draper Corp. 
during the last three years have totaled 
over $7-million. 

Most other textile-machinery manu- 
facturers in New England—and in other 
sections—likewise report high activity, 
heavy backlogs of orders, and appre- 
ciable capital expenditures for expan- 
sion, modernization, research, and de- 
velopment. 
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Quality Automatic Starters 
FOR DIRECT-CURRENT MOTORS 


Direct-current motors are of many types... constant 
speed, adjustable speed, shunt wcund, compound wound, 
etc. ... Load conditions add other critical factors that 
complicate starter requirements. 

Allen-Bradley automatic starters, for direct-currert 
motors up to 150 hp, 230 volts, include standard and 
heavy-duty units that meet most industrial requirements. 
Special types can be designed for unusual conditions, 

We shall be glad to send you Bulletin 267-268. 


~ : Allen-Bradley Co. 
Bulletin 267 Size 1 Automat- ‘ E 
ic D-C Starter. Resistors are 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


in a separate compartment. 
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HUNDREDS OF AUTHORS 


Thanks to the cooperative efforts of hundreds 
of scientists and engineers in almost every field 
of industry, we have been able to compile a 
comprehensive new booklet about DC 200 Fivids. 





Hed 


In early 1943 glass distill columns supp 
the demand for silicone products. By 1944, we 
hed completed a multi-million dollar plant to 
supply wor time requirements. During the post 
four years plant capacity has been tripled to 
supply the domestic and foreign markets. 





We had been producing DC 200 Fluids for less 
than a year when we published a 4-page leaflet 
describing these remarkably stable silicone fluids. 
Our newest publication is a 32-page booklet 
describing some of the more typical applications 
and giving data on the more significant proper- 
ties of the DC 200 Fluids. 


This volume of information is evidence of a 
unique and useful combination of properties in the 
fluids themselves. It is proof of the ready accept- 
ance given to these basically new materials by 
scientists, engineers and technicians in almost 
every industry. They have improved the perform- 
ance of all sorts of devices by capitalizing on 
the properties of DC 200 Fluids. We, in turn, 
have gained knowledge and experience by 
giving technical assistance. 


The benefits of our years of research and expe- 
rience in producing DC 200 Fluids and in 
adapting them to many different applications 
are made available in booklet No. G-C-13. We 
hope that you will call on the technical repre- 
sentatives assigned to each of our branch offices 
for any additional information or assistance. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

Atlanta « Chicago « Cleveland « Dallas « Los Angeles 

London « New York « Oslo « Paris « Stockholm « Toronto 
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MAJOR TIRE PRODUCERS are being sued 
for $4.3-million damages by the Na- 
tional Assn. of Independent ‘Tire Deal- 
ers. Charges in the civil suit: price fixing, 
price discrimination. A criminal action 
on similar charges is still awaiting trial 
after 15 months. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS has followed Beth- 
Ichem in upping pig iron prices. The 
boost: $3 per ton. 


AIR FREIGHT FORWARDERS have formed a 
trade association to plug for air freight. 
It includes 26 firms, is headed by John 
H. Stewart, president of Cleveland’s 
Air Freight Forwarders, Inc. 


ROSENBERG BROS., big West Coast fruit 
processor, won’t be sold to Blair Hold- 
ing Corp. after all (BW-—Sep.]1'48, 
ee): Blair couldn’t get California 
anks to come in with RFC on the 
$20-million or so financing. So Nathan 
Cummings will hang on to Rosenberg, 
even though Justice Dept. blocks a mer- 
ger with his Consolidated Grocers Corp. 


NO MORE REFRIGERATORS from General 
Tire: General has sold its Frostair Di- 
vision—set up in 1944 when dealers 
couldn’t keep alive on tires—to Deep- 
freeze Division of Motor Products 
Corp., Detroit. Deepfreeze will shift 
production to North Chicago, offer fran- 
chises to Frostair dealers. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES, largest user of the 
Martin 2-0-2 transport, has put its fleet 
of 24 back on the Washington, D. C.- 
Seattle run. All were grounded last 
August after a 37-death accident. 


COMPETING WITH THE AUTO, the Bos- 
ton & Maine R. R. has started offering 
Sunday round trips at half fare between 
Boston and 19 New England towns. 


URANIUM CONTENT Of nearly 50% is 
found in a newly discovered mineral 
from the Belgian Congo. It’s not known 
whether there’s much of the stuff, but 
ores containing 20% uranium oxide are 
considered high grade. 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL subsidy to domestic 
mills may be dropped soon. It helped 
the down-under mills squeeze out U.S. 
buvers at this fall’s auctions—and Aus- 
tralia wants dollars. Americans stayed 
out of the wool auctions even after 
prices dropped about 15%. 


HAWAII'S SUGAR INDUSTRY became al- 
most completely home-owned when 
C. Brewer & Co. bought out the Spreck- 


els interest in five plantations for 
million, For another $3.5-million, 
California & Hawaiian refining co »» 
bought Spreckels-owned Western Su 
Refinery in San Francisco. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKS, for the { 
time in years, are getting more of thei 
income this year from interest and « 
counts on loans than from governmcit 
bonds. 


MANAGEMENT SQUABBLE or not (B\\ 

Jun.26'48,p24), Montgomery Ward i 
ports record earnings this year. Hailf- 
year sales: $560.9-million, up 10.3%. 
Net profit: $30.4-million—$4.58 — per 
common share vs. $2.60 the first half 


of 1947. 


MEAT PACKERS’ EARNINGS will be sharply 
down this year, even though sales will 
come close to last year’s record high 
(BW —Feb.7’48,p87). Reasons: — the 
February price break, strikes, consumer 
resistance to meat prices. 


PULLMAN is thinking about buying 
stock of North American rayon and 
American Bemberg held by the Alien 
Property Custodian. Would be part otf 
Pullman’s program for investing funds 
from the sale of its car-operating sid¢ 


STOCK OWNERSHIP: General Motors re- 
ports 403,134 different owners now hold 
its common stock, 30,775 its preferred. 
Big steel says it has 166,990 common 
stockholders, 75,996 preferred holders 


VARYING VIEWS on movie prospects: 
Universal Pictures has decided to omit 
its common dividend because of “un 
settled conditions” in the industry. But 
Warner is upping its shooting schedule 
25% over 1947, plans to start ninc 
more productions this year. 


INDEPENDENT RETAIL GROCERS have an 


ally in their battle against big soap 


makers. This week, the Federal Trade 
Commission issued identical complaints 
against Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Procte: 
& Gamble, and Lever Bros., charging: 
Big retailers with warehouses get a pric 
guarantee against inventory losses re 
sulting from price cuts. FTC said, fo 
the first time: This is price discrimina 
tion when the protection isn’t given to 
other soap retailers. 


NET PRIVATE DEBT rose $22.4-billion in 
1947, reaching $172.2-billion. Public 
debt declined, but the total—both pub 
lic and private—rose $17.8-billion to hit 
$409.9-billion. 
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FARMHAND DEWEY’S college vacation on a Michigan farm during World War I 
(left) started him off; now he owns his own 60-head dairy farm (right) 
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Dewey Makes a Business of Farming 


The usually reserved Republican candidate works up real 
enthusiasm over the experiments on his Pawling (N. Y.) farm. 


Catch a glimpse of Farmer Dewey and 
you'll have a new insight into Candidate 
Dewey. As seen in this informal sketch, 
Thomas E. Dewey at home on his Pawl- 
ing (N. Y.) dairy farm is a different man 
from the usually reserved executive. It’s 
a side that should interest BUSINESS WEEK 
teaders—particularly those who run their 
own farms, for profit or pleasure. This re- 
port was written by a member of Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s Washington Bureau after a 
day’s visit to Gov, Dewey’s farm in com- 
pany with some 100 farm editors and ra- 
dio men. In the course of the visit, Dewey 
played guide on a tour of his 60-head 
dairy establishment and presided over a 
forum session on farm problems. 


When Dewey talks farming—his farm- 
ing that is—his eyes light up and he be- 
comes absolutely fascinated with his sub- 
ject. He talks farmer-talk. He rattles off 
operating facts and figures, tells of the 
various experiments on his farm to in- 
crease its efficiency and cut costs. Each 
story is “the most exciting thing I’ve 
heard of.” 

* Country-Style—Quite obviously he is 
not acting. This was no staged show for 
the press. The meeting in the Pawling 
Grange Hall was a refreshing demon- 
stration of democracy in action. There 
were about 150 present for the lunch, 
country-style home cooking served by 
the Grange women. 

Dewey opened the forum by saying 
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he wasn’t going to make a speech. He 
did make one, but it wasn’t politics—ex- 
cept for the inescapable fact that he is a 
residential candidate. He talked about 
farmers having “the greatest opportunity 
in history” to learn how to use their war- 
gained knowledge to increase farm 
yields, make farming more efficient. He 
said he wanted to see government “get 
on the constructive side.”’ 

Perhaps the most significant remark 
in this talk was Dewey’s statement that 
the program of feeding Europe “can and 
will and must continue.” 
® Bull-Session—Then Dewey threw the 
meeting open to the editors. He batted 
ideas and problems back and forth with 
these editors just like a Saturday night 
Grange session anywhere. And Dewey 
really stimulated the talk. 

A man from Winston-Salem, N. C., 
thought the government ought to use 
the tobacco warehouses down his way 
for storing the corn and wheat for which 
(according to news reports) there isn’t 
enough storage space. He said this was 
done during the war with industrial 
commodities, when the tobacco ware- 
houses weren’t being used. Dewey liked 
that one but pointed out that “unfortu- 
nately we’re not in power now.” 

Next, a Shelby County (Tenn.) 
farmer-editor argued that the govern- 
ment, instead of paying soil conservation 





THE STRONGEST 
INDUSTRIAL 
LINKS ARE HERE 






Add to these successful op- 
erating factors a “COMMUNITY 
BUILDING PLAN” to provide space 
on moderate terms for responsible 
industry. 
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There is nothing more “homey” 


than a wood fence. Unfor- 
tunately however, since fences 
are exposed to snow, rain and 
hot sun, as well as to termite 
attack, they sometimes dete- 
riorate. This not only spoils the 
appearance of your home but 


also lowers its value. 

Such premature decay, so costly 
in repairs and replacements, can 
now be prevented! PENTACHLORO- 
PHENOL gives positive lasting 
protection against such attacks 
and does so economically. 


However, not only your fence 


but your house is exposed to 
costly damage. Critical areas, 
like floors and joists, rafters and 
roofing, frames and sashes—all 
these are especially susceptible 
to termites and decay. 

Maintain your property values 
by specifying PENTACHLORO- 


PHENOL-treated lumber. And 
consult your architect or 
builder for further informa- ' 


tion regarding PENTACHLORO- 
PHENOL-treated wood and its 








uses in homes and commercial 
industrial buildings. Or 





and 





write to Dow today. 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 













































subsidies for liming fields, etc., oug! 
hire more technicians to show fai 
how to use their land. Dewey: “I g 
you agree with what Milton Eisenh 
recently said: that we're getting a 
10¢ worth of conservation for each 
lar spent.” 

Then, after two or three more 
talked on this issue and that of d 
cating federal programs, Dewey to 
this one out to the editors: He 
there’s a “first-class row” going on a 
whether all programs should be put 
der one head or decentralized under 
land-grant colleges. “I got an idea 
going to have to settle that in a yea: 
two and we're going to need ideas.’ 

e Give and Take—Grant Ritter of Be) 
Wis., rose to his feet with the suggest 
that the government should set standa 
for the number of livestock to an ac 
tillable land and subsidize farmers 
keep that much. Dewey: “Don’t you ; 
the impression that the Hope-Aiken 
does encourage livestock? Ritter: \ 
but it’s not specific. Dewey: When 
start getting specific you get pretty nea 
to telling people what to do and 
don’t want that. Whenever you give tv 
or three men down in Washingt 
power to fix economic relationships you 
inevitably destroy them. (Ritter is t! 
original MacArthur delegate; he vot: 


for the General both in 1944 and 1948 


G.O.P. conventions.) 

A Minnesota farmer said the labor 
problem is more pressing than feed 
costs: Men would rather work in fac 
tories because farm hours are so long 
Dewey ticked off his own labor cost: $45 
a week and house, coal to heat it, a third 
of every calf butchered, etc. Then 
Dewey philosophized: Still, the hired 
man’s living is not luxurious. Yet ther 
are certain human advantages—all his 
meals at home, just three minutes from 
the barn (his workbench). 

He went on: How are we going to 
solve the problem of the family farm 
with the amount of machinery required 
now? (He listed the equipment on his 
own farm—and its cost—with an excited 
description about his new $1,600 mov 
ing machine.) Shall two people buy th« 
equipment—or three—and then who's 
going to grease it? . . . Somewhere out 
of the genius of this country we've got 
to find better ideas than he had heard 
yet for financing the family farm now 
that it takes so much capital. 

e Dewey’s Farm—The mecting went on 
like this for two hours. Then everyon: 
went over to the Dewey farm. Ove: 
there, Dewey said he was going to let hi 
farmer friend H. E. Babcock (a neigh 
bor and former head of Cornell trustees 

tell about the experiments on_ the 
Dewey farm—the new trench siloing 
why Dewey quit growing corn and 
switched to legumes and grasses for e1 

silage, pen stabling of cows, etc. 

But it didn’t work. Dewey interrupt¢ 
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Babcock every other sentence, to add de- 
tails, to expand the story, to fill in some 
yoint he felt Babcock missed. And he 
Lnew what he was talking about; the 
dairy men among the editors asked ques- 
tions and traded experiences. 

Dewey frequently stressed the point 
that he runs his farm in the black, that 
he has to because he has no independent 
income that permits the luxury of an 
estate. The Dewey experiments are prac- 
tical ones, with a single motive: increas- 
ing the efficiency of the farm and cutting 
down the manual labor so that farming 
can be a business. But again and again 
he returned to his Grange Hall theme 
that farming must be kept “family size.” 
e Experiment—His trench silo, for in- 
stance, was put in last year. It’s simply a 
ditch—100 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, 12 ft. 
deep—dug with a bulldozer for $150. 
(Dewey needed another silo, but they 
now cost around $1,500.) The trench 
had just been opened that day and spoil- 





so that we can serve 
you more promptly... 


we ore taking the liberty of replying to 
your ottached letter by moking a marginai 
notation on the letter itself. The volume of mail 
which we ore receiving—particularly inquiries 
concerning prices and shipping dotes of bock- 
orders—would moke it impossible for us to 
teply to your attoched letter in less than three 
or four days if we adhered to the conventional 
procedure of typing o formal answer 
Please understand that in replying to your 
inquiry in this informal way, we valve it none- 
theless highly—but we do feel that o prompt 
response is far more important to you at this 
time thon formality. We hope you will agree. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


3H. 
0 Vice President 


Printed in U.S.A. 











Form 26564 AO tde@ 9246 





For Quicker Replies 


J. H. Booth, vice-president of Bell & Howell 
Co., Chicago, is stirring up interest among 
businesses with these slips. He’s using them 
to speed up his correspondence. Many let- 
ters he receives as a sales executive need 
only brief answers—and they aren’t the kind 
that have to be kept on file with a copy of 
the reply. So Booth just writes his answers 
in the margin and shoots the letter back to 
the sender, with a slip like this attached. (If 
file copies are needed, letters are handled 
conventionally.) Several businessmen who 
have received Booth’s slips have asked for 
permission to use them themselves. Booth’s 
answer: Go ahead; there’s no copyright. 
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The lace that stops 






An Example of Textilene 
Materials in Industry 


““Wind-lace” is what the Detroit men 
call the little round weatherstrips on 
doors of cars. Years ago, there ac- 
tually was a lace or lacing, tacked on 
door frames. Now, the “‘lace’”’ is a 
combination of foam-rubber, stain- 
less-steel wire, and TEXTILENE yarn. 
With wind-lace on your car, you can 
go 70 miles an hour without feeling 
the slightest draft. Without it, your 
car would whistle like a calliope in a 
Fourth-of-July parade. 

TEXTILENE yarn, interwoven with 
wire, gives body to the wind-lace so 
that it can be firmly anchored. Other 
yarns were tried, but TEXTILENE was 
chosen for several reasons. It is less 
expensive. It is smooth and runs well 
on looms. It comes in reels that run 
for two weeks, where reels of ordi- 
nary yarns run out in a day. 


a 70-mile wind 
























TEXTILENE materials are available 


in seven basic groups . . . yarns, flat 
strips, ropes, braids, woven fabrics, 
flat basket weaves, rigid bars which 
may be either round, square, triangu- 
lar or specially cross-sectioned. Some 
are for continuous use on high-speed 
automatic machines some for 
hand work. All are specifically made 
to fit manufacturers’ needs. 

All TEXTILENE products are easily 
colored. All are smooth and easy to 
handle, soak up emulsions evenly. 

One of our engineers will be glad 
to tell you all about these products 
and the profits they make possible. 
Or we'll send you a free copy of the 
Coronet magazine article ‘“This Mirac- 
ulous Thing Called Paper.”’ Just write 
E. W. TwITCHELL, INC., Third and 
Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


When buying automobile seat covers, say SUNSURE®—to be sure 
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W: cAN’T blame these thugs for 
trying to master Cyclone with 
magic. A Cyclone Fence is a tough 
obstacle for any criminal to cope with. 
And plenty of plant executives know 
that; in fact, Cyclone is the world’s most 
widely-used property protection fence. 

A Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
property for long, trouble-free periods. 
This is why: it is strongly constructed 
of special steel fabric — galvanized after 
weaving for complete weather resist- 
ance. It embodies special features of 
design and construction. Installation is 
made by factory-trained men who really 
know their business, And these experts 


U-S‘S CYCLONE FENCE 


a A A SS CS SS SS Cee | 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Iil., Derr. 4108 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It's full 
of facts, specifications, illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 
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Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [] School; [) Playground; () Resi- 


dence. Approximately ... 


BATE S$ 


are never satisfied until they’re certain 
the Cyclone Fence will stay taut and 
true. 

Send for our free, illustrated book— 
“Your Fence.” It’s factual, highly- 
informative and interesting to read. 
Then, if you want help in planning your 
fence—in making cost estimates—ask for 
assistance (there’s no obligation) from 
our sales engineers. Remember: No job 
is too large—no job is too small for 
Cyclone. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIFS 

UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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age was virtually nil, whereas in the \ p. 
nght silo Dewey usually found se\ 
feet of it rotted. How did Dewey acco 
for that? Oh, that’s another experim« 
The ensilage was shot with sulphur 
oxide before it was sealed. How much 
did that cost? Only $8, and, oh yes. a 
warning if you're going to try it: }e 
sure that you wear heavy boots aid 
don’t work with the stuff too long ai a 
time. One of our men froze his t 
using it in July. 


Sears, K.-F. Make Deal, 
But Not to Market Cars 


Detroit was kicking around a hot 

rumor last week: that a deal betwecn 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Kaiser-F raze: 
Corp. would put Sears’ retail store chain 
into the auto business. There was some 
foundation to the reports—but not 
enough. 
e What Happened—Sears was in thi 
closing stages of the purchase of a part 
interest in Kaiser-Fleetwings, Inc. 
Bristol, Pa., when the car-marketing 
story gained circulation. The Fleetwings 
plant, owned by Kaiser interests, turns 
out aluminum and steel products for 
other of his enterprises, including stamp 
ings for Kaiser-F'razer automobiles. 

Sears bought a substantial stock inte: 

est in the Bristol plant—and with it fa 
cilities to make porcelain enamel sani 
tary ware—sinks, tubs, lavatories, and 
cabinets. Inasmuch as the transfer of 
some of these facilities involved output 
for Kaiser-Frazer, auto company officials 
as such sat in on the meetings. 
e Incidentally—The conversations also 
touched on the possibility that Sears 
might distribute automobiles. The idea 
apparently was first put forward by K.-F. 
people. But it’s pretty certain there was 
no premeditation—because, after think 
ing about it a time, they expressed seri 
ous doubts that it was practical. 

It’s highly unlikely, therefore, that 

Sears will market Kaiser and Frazer 
automobiles—although there’s still a 
faint outside possibility. The same con- 
siderations which presumably led Allied 
Stores Corp. to shelve a program for dis 
tribution of a new postwar automobile 
(BW—Jan.26'46,p18) also apply in the 
Sears-K.-F. case. 
e It’s Not Done—There’s a big reason 
for stores to shy away from selling autos: 
A car buyer needs maintenance after he 
makes his purchase; department stores 
are not set up to operate garages and 
keep stocks of spare parts onshand. 

Another reason, equally important: 
New-car selling depends in normal times 
on the acceptance of used cars in trade. 
Department stores might welcome a 
chance to merchandise new automobiles. 
But they wouldn't want to get into the 
used-car business as well. 
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The Case of the 
Sales Manager Who 


Learned From His Men! 
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It you want to direct your sales periences of Dodge 
efforts most profitably — if you nee 
want your salesmen to concen- 
trate on live prospects at the right 
time for an effective sales presen- 
tation—let DODGE RERORTS help. 
They tell you WHEN and WHERE 
to sell WHAT to WHOM. 


It's easy to get the facts — without obliga- 
tion. Just send for your free copy of ‘‘Direct 
to Your Market’ and see how you can select a 
Dodge Reports service adapted to your spe- 
cific needs. Address Dept. BW-109. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


fi i DODGE REPORTS 


CORPORATION 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS offers you 
a complete transportation pack- 
age. Around its nation-wide 
facilities is built a convenient, 


economical shipping service in- 


— 


cluding door-to-door pick-up and 


delivery in all principal cities and 


—E 


| towns at no extra cost. It is designed to meet every one of 
your business or personal shipping requirements. 

Your shipments are carried swiftly over America’s railroads 
is and scheduled airlines—providing an all-inclusive service for a 


single charge. Consistent improvement in equipment and meth- 
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ods is your assurance of a continued, dependable, coordinated 


shipping service to you, your community and the nation. 
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functions outside the classroom; and 
by giving brass-tacks courses with 
emphasis on the practical appr 
along with the general academic \ 

The college bank offers an illustra: 
of how the school teaches thro 
routine business procedures. The b. i 
handles funds for school organizati: 
accepts payments from students for 
campus bills. Over 1,800 girls use 
service—for $1 a year. The bank is pro id 
of the $6,000 in savings which the s'y 
dents have deposited. 

But the main path for the young p. 
businesswoman’s progress is the cl: 
room. Business training centers in t|\ 
Occupations Divisions. ‘This administcr 
the subjects of aviation, business edu 
cation, fashion design, merchandisiig, 
occupational guidance, and radio. 

e Fashion Show—Results are high 
practical. Every spring the fashion dc 
pene on an annual show. To it 
troop professional fashion folk from St. 
Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, New York 
They go there to shop for ideas, and 
they find them. 

That show, in fact, pretty well typifies 
the policy of cooperation that marks 
most of Stephens’ ventures. All the fash- 
ions displayed are originals—many of 
them designed by Occupation Division 
students and made by other students in 
the clothing departments, of the Home 
and Family Division. They feature the 
newest fabrics—and here leading fabric 
makers lend a hand by contributing ma- 
terials, often hot off the experimental 
griddle. Fashion people pick up the 
styles and market them. The school has 
recently developed its own trade name, 
“Susie Stephens Original.” 

The school’s clothing department 
works closely with the fashion depart 
ment. Students and instructors make 
their own clothes here, or have them 
made at cost. By the end of the schoo! 
vear, the department has a_ sizable 
wholesale business to its credit. Last 
year, the dollar volume came to more 
than $30,000. 
¢ Own Radio—In the radio department, 
the same kind of technique holds. Stu 
dents run their own station, KWWC. 
They sell time, produce shows, learn 
programming—plus the technical side 
of radio. 

In the Aviation department, too, busi 
ness lends a hand. On the school’s Avia- 
tion Advisory Board are such air-minded 
leaders as Samuel Pryor, vice-president. 
Pan American Airways; Dr. D. R. Brim 
hall, director of research for Civil Aero 
nautics Authority; John Victory, execu 
tive secretary of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics; John Fried 
lander, director of Aeronca Aircraft. 

e Fathers Consult—The college lays 4 
good bit of its success to the keen in 
terest of the students’ fathers. Its Dad’ 
Advisory Board meets annually with 
faculty members, gives tips on what th 
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businessman looks for in an employee. 


: Members include R. T. Brown, Good- 
= ycar Tire & Rubber Co.; James H. 
 eaderick, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; 
' J. A. Young, Leath & Co., Charles R. 
© Corbin, Minneapolis Star; H. F. Cordes, 
« manager of Burdine’s, Miami, among 
| many others. 

4 At a recent meeting, the “Dads” put 


at the top of the list of what they liked 
in an employee the ability to get along 
with all sorts of people. This is what 
the school’s course, Psychology of Per- 
sonnel, aims to teach. ‘l'ypical—and emi- 
nently practical—subjects are: how to 
start at the bottom, and how to live on a 
small salary. 
e Female Academy—Stephens started as 
Columbia Female Academy in 1833, 
later became the Baptist Female Acade- 
|» my. In 1870, J. L. Stephens, who ran 
a general store in Columbia, gave $20,- 
000 to the school; on the spot, it was 
renamed Stephens Female College— 
later shortened to Stephens College. A 
Stephens has headed the Board of Cura- 
tors ever since; today, the head is a 
grandson, Hugh Stephens, chairman of 
the Exchange National Bank, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

The men who are largely responsible 
for the school program are Dr. James 
M. Wood and Dr. Homer P. Rainey 
(picture, below). Dr. Wood retired last 
June after 35 years as president of the 
college. Some 25 years ago he con- 
ducted a survey to find out “What do 
American women do?” The answer was 
the basis of Stephens’ practical courses. 

Dr. Rainey, who is succeeding Dr. 
Wood this fall, was president of the 
University of Texas for six years. His 
big job is a 25-year plan to underwrite 
the college’s financial security and grow- 
ing plant. The program calls for an $8- 
million addition in real estate and build- 
ings, and the amassing of a $10-million 
endowment. 


















PIONEERS in functional education, Dr. 
James Wood, former Stephens president 
(left), and his successor, Dr. Homer Rainey 
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THE FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 











fi pe letterhead paper youll find 
in offices where decisions count 


@ More and more of Americas industrial leaders who contribute 


to our design for living, present and future, choose Hammermill’s 
Cockletone Bond today. They find in it the “heavier” quality feel, the 
crisp crackle and snap to add impressiveness to their business messages. 
Examine this fine new accomplishment of modern papermaking. Consider 


appointing it your business representative, Its moderate cost will surprise you! 


EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW... for Cockletone Bond 
portfolio showing specimen letterheads, and sample 
book of Cockletone Bond in all weights for letterhead 
use... also matching envelopes. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—Cockletone Bond Portfolio and sample book. 






































maneuvers motorship 


"“SOTAVENTO" 





= fine motorship, the Sotaven- 
to, built for his Excellency, Senor 
Migual Aleman, President of 
Mexico, is powered by two Quincy 
Compressor equipped Enterprise 
diesel engines. The compressors 
furnish a dependable source of 
compressed air for maneuvering 
the ship, for refrigeration and for 
diesel starting. 


Throughout industry on land, at 
sea or in the air, more and more 
manufacturers are using Quincy 
Compressor as an integral part of 
their own products requiring dee 
pendable air supply. 


Quincy Compressors are available 
in capacities ranging from 1 to 90 
cubic feet displacement in a wide 
variety of mountings including 
both air and watercooled models. 
Quincy builds air compressors ex- 
clusively. Depend on a Quincy 
specialist for help with your com- 
pressed air problems. Write Dept. 
W-108 for details. 


Quincy Compressors for many jobs 
DRIVING © CHUCKING e¢ LIFTING 
STARTING @ INFLATING © PUMPING 
BRAKING © BLOWING @ SPRAYING 
PRESSING @ FILLING @ AGITATING 
CONTROLLING 





QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


Dept. W-108, Quincy, Illinois 
Granch Offices: New York @ Chicage 
San Francisco @ St. Louis 
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PERCENTAGE GAINS IN POPULATION AND INCOME have produced this . . 
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: $1,559 
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REGIONAL PATTERN of per capita income for 1947 as a guide to marketing men 


Keeping Tabs on Markets 


Commerce Dept. survey charts out regional shifts in income 
brought on largely by wartime migration. Despite low percentage 
gains, East and the Far West make up most lucrative markets. 


Between censuses, most marketing ex- 
ecutives have a tough time keeping track 
of exactly where their markets are. For 
within 10 years, both population shifts 
and changes in income can completely 
alter the marketing picture within a 
given area. 

War dislocations since the last census 
was published in 1940 have made the 
job of tracking down the nation’s wan- 
dering consumers—and the amount of 
money they have—even tougher. BustI- 


NESS WEEK researchers gave a lot of 
help with a series of Reports to Execu- 
tives in 1947 on regional market shifts. 
e Clews—This week the U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce came up with new pro- 
visional estimates of where the popu- 
lation in the United States lives now 
and in the Survey of Current Business, 
commerce also attempts to trace regional 
trends in income payments to individ- 
uals since 1929. 

The charts above, taken from Com- 
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Free! 


A unique Howarp Bonp 
Portfolio for You and 

some Young Friend _. 
of yours! . 
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This colorful Howarp Bonp Portfolio contains 
two complete kits. 

FIRST, a kit for vou called the “Howarp Bonp 
Sampler.” Bright new letterhead designs repro 
duced full size by letterpress, offset, and en 


graving. A collection of idea-full business forms 


4 created by a leading form authoritv, plus his 
4 suggestions on their use, Material you'll want to 
& own for immediate use or future reference. 
a 
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(PLEASE 





ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD) 















A treasury of samples and ideas for you! 
fascinating geography game for your favorite youngster. 


SECOND, a colorful play kit for vour child o1 
other young friend, “The United States Past« up 
Map,” created by a famous tov manufacturer to 
help us dramatize the beauty of Howarp Bonp 
colors. With it, voungsters 


plus endless pride in the completed project a 


enjov hours of fun, 


beautiful wall map of America 


Send for vour free Howarp Portfolio today 


Simply write—or mail the coupon below 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ® URBANA, OHIO 
. ’ | ~ Ho ard . bond 
, , FR 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC., HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Please send at once your Howarp Bonp Portfolio containing the “Howarp Bonp 
Sampler,” and “The United States Paste-up Map.” 
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... for all these years Pennsylvania 
has been a great farm market! 


Talk about an old, established business! Pennsylvania was a 
great farm state when most others weren’t even known. 

But it isn’t age alone that gives Pennsylvania a STABILITY 
rarely found in other “upper third” farm states. Look at the 
number of markets! Pennsylvania has 995 marketing centers, 
almost triple the U. S. average! So Pennsylvania farmers spend 
less to sell their products—save more to buy yours. 

Notice we say productS—plural. These farmers aren’t tied 
to the ups and downs of any one product... they have a money 
crop all year ‘round! 

With so many crops, of course, they must keep widely informed. 


They do—7 out of 10 read PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


A Golden Crescent Stability 


A » “your best profit hedge in the farm market” 


<4 
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No farm area of equal size and wealth 
————_ can match the stability of The Golden Cres- 
cent. It has greater age... more market centers... a larger 
variety of products. Served by MICHIGAN FARMER, 
THE OHIO FARMER, and PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER, The Golden Crescent safeguards your profits 
through the ups and downs of the farm market. For further 
information write T1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





PENNSYLVANIA FARMER THE OHIO FARMER 
Harrisburg Cleveland 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
East Lansing 











merce’s figures, show what the story h 
been during the more pertinent part 
that period—1940-1947. The Mid 
East and Far West tied for first place 
1947 per capita income with an avera 
of $1,559 apiece. Nevada leads the pa 
with an average payment of $1,54 
Mississippi is at the other end of t! 
income spectrum with an average p 
capita income of $659. 

e Caution—You have to be cautious | 
considering the regional percentage ga 
figures for population, per capita ii 
come, and total income. ‘The biggest px 
centage gain in per capita incom 
doesn't necessarily mean that that 1 
gion leads the nation in actual cash pay 
ments to individuals. 

The Northwest, for example, poste« 

a per capita income gain of 202%, top 
ping the nation for rate of increase. ‘lo 
tal income also rose 202%. In spite ot 
this tremendous rise, the region’s ave: 
age per capita income for 1947 is only 
S1.373. 
e Significance—l’or marketing men, th 
significance of that area’s increase lies in 
one fact: There is a lot bigger market fo1 
moderate priced (instead of low-priced 
merchandise. But the area is still not the 
best marketplace for mink coats and 
other luxury items. 

The Far West, which had almost as 

great a percentage gain in total incomc 
as the Northwest—191%—picked up 
only 108% in per capita income. ‘This is 
due mainly to the diluting factor of a 
phenomenal 40% gain in population 
during the 1940-1947 period. The Far 
West still is one of the richest markets, 
per capita. The reason: The area was al- 
ready rich in 1940; therefore, even a 
small increase would make it richer. 
e Same Ruler—You have to watch these 
factors in measuring the buying poten- 
tial of the Middle Eastern states, too. 
They had no great population spurt 
(7%). Relatively, the region’s increases 
in income were moderate: 122% for to- 
tal income payments; 107% for per cap- 
ita income. Like the Far West, however, 
this area didn’t need to gain much to 
stay out in the forefront; it was already 
prosperous. 

The Southeast is a good example of a 

region which, despite large gains, is still 
not a first-flight market. The manufac- 
turer of expensive merchandise should 
not be misled by the 174% increase in 
per capita income which the Southeast 
racked up between 1940 and 1947. The 
actual dollar-and-cents average _ still 
amounts to only $883. 
e Good Market—But for the maker of 
inexpensive goods, the largest percentage 
increase in income payments can have 
some significance. He may find that 
many people in this area who couldn't 
afford even low-priced merchandise in 
1940 on their average income of $322 
now make a good market for his prod- 
ucts. 
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the M. & ST. L. 
Sewing the Uidwest 
by Fast Transportation 
of its Greatest Grain Crop 


































The United States in 1948 is harvesting the 
greatest crop in history, with the Midwest as 
usual leading in production of most grains. 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis and other Mid- 
west Railways are working hard to rush the 
huge volume of grain to mills and terminal 
markets. 

Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, 
the four Midwest States served directly by the 
M. & St. L., in 1948 are producing 1,543,608,- 
000 bushels of corn or 44 per cent of America’s 
all-time record crop, estimated August 1 at 
3,506,363,000 bushels; 750,542,000 bushels 
of oats or 51 per cent of the U. S. crop; 
24,506,000 bushels or 55 per cent of the flax 
seed; 120,061,000 bushels or 59 per cent of 
the soy beans; and big crops of wheat, rye, 
barley, hay and potatoes. 

Transportation of farm crops, basic raw 
material of food for the nation and the world, 
is the biggest job of Midwest Railroads, which 
in 1948 are better equipped to handle it than 
ever before. The M. & St. L., for 77 years a 
major factor in fast marketing of Midwest 
crops, has big fleets of new grain cars, each 
with capacity of more than 1,500 bushels, and 
of modern Diesel locomotives to haul them, 


in Past Freight Sewice 


for Grain Growers, Shippers and Processors 
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“Tée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacluway 
General Offices: Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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ENDS MISTAKES 


3 of the biggest headaches in your office 
are eliminated by simply using ordinary 
translucent paper—instead of the opaque 
kind. 

You type, draw or write in usual manner 
—but now every sheet of paper is a “master” 
—which can be reproduced in 25 seconds in 
the new Ozalid Streamliner. 

Use this technique for sales reports, ac- 
counting ledgers, file records . . . and infor- 
mation is at your finger tips — whenever 
needed ... at cost of less than 14 cents per 
812 x 1 t.dnch Ozalid print. 

Free booklet gives full details. Mail cou- 
pon today. 


OZALID DEPT. No. 187 | 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “The 
Simplest Business System”’. . . listing job-by- 
job savings. 


POSITION aiciala eit 
COMPANY aie 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
NAME. nicedenanonee ae 
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| 
ADDRESS. 1 mes 






Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





THE MARKETING PATTERN 


























F THERE IS a magic word that 
can keep net profits going up, de- 
partment-store executives haven't 
found it: Since 1946, most store 
operators have been haunted by the 
specter of mounting dollar sales and 
decreasing profits (BW —Jul.31’48, 
52). 

The reasons for this general pat- 
tern of profit decline are simple. 
With food and _ nondepartment- 
store durables (autos, for instance) 
competing for an ever-increasing 
chunk of the consumer's dollar, 
something has to give. Add the ris- 
ing costs of running a store to the 
competition which food and dura- 
bles offer, and the decrease in profits 
seems inevitable. 


ROFIT DECLINES are not 

yet as inevitable as death or 
taxes, however. For proof of this, 
take a look at the earnings for the 
first six months of 1948 of Fede- 
rated Department Stores, Inc. Net 
profit (after taxes) was $5,090,000; 
the figure for the first half of 1947 
was $3,861,000. Even more amaz- 
ing is the fact that this 32% jump 
in profits resulted from only a 13% 
increase in sales—from $134-million 
to $151-million. 

To the retail world, Federated’s 
example shows that it can be done. 
Only one question remains: How? 

There are several answers. Fede- 
rated believes that better engineer- 
ing and store planning is one. 
Through laying a store out scien- 
tifically, the company has been able 
to boost the number of transactions 
per employee-hour 6% in a year. 
In an era of rising wage bills, that’s 
especially important. 

Federated doesn’t overlook the 
fact that the spring of 1947, with 
which 1948 must be compared, was 
a period of markdowns. This nat- 
urally heightens the rosy tint on this 
vear’s profit figures. The fact re- 
mains, though, that many depart- 
ment stores’ profits are down even 
in comparison with the liquidation 
period of 1947. 

A stable expense factor is another 
big reason why Federated has been 
able to boost profits. Expense for 
the chain was 28.8% of gross sales 
in the spring of 1947. The ratio was 
exactly the same in 1948. ee 
expenses steady meant that a 0.9% 
increase in gross margin—resulting 
mainly from fewer markdowns— 


could show up on the income state- 
ment. 


LOOMINGDALE 

INC., Federated’s Manhattan 
store, affords some examples of the 
techniques which keep costs from 
swallowing up a big chunk of the 
profits. One of Bloomingdale’s 
economy measures, for instance, be- 
gins at the cash-register level. ‘I'he 
store found that it could count on 
an almost predictable shortage in 
the cash registers at the end of each 
day. Examination showed that it 
was more likely the result of care- 
lessness than of dishonesty. So the 
company started to train workers in 
proper use of the cash _ register. 
Shortages soon dropped 80%. 

Bloomingdale’s approach to an- 
other department-store bugbear— 
C.O.D. furniture sales—is another 
example. The store found that some 
shoppers—not many, but enough to 
make it a problem—buy identical or 
similar pieces of furniture, C.O.D., 
from more than one store. A sales- 
man’s line may be so persuasive that 
the shopper can’t say no; or she may 
want to see how the items look in 
her home before she takes one. 

Deliveries and returns, particu- 
larly of bulky goods such as fur- 
niture, are costly. So now Blooming- 
ingdale’s requires the customer to 
put down a small cash deposit on 
C.O.D. furniture. She can still re- 
turn the merchandise and, by com- 
ing back to the store, retrieve her de- 
posit. But the fact that getting the 
money back involves some effort 
has meant a decrease in the number 
of Bloomingdale furniture returns 

—and a consequent check on al- 
ready-high delivery costs. 

These two examples, obviously, 
don’t make up a very Jarge part of 
Bloomingdale’s 12 9% profit in- 
crease—from $418,398 in the first 
half of 1947 to $958,665 for the 
same period in 1948. (Sales for the 
same period climbed only 6%— 
from $29.9-million to $31.8-mil- 
lion.) Nor are these methods, and 
others like them, necessarily pecul- 
iar to Bloomingdale’s. Expense cut- 
ting without intelligent buying, ad- 
vertising, and selling won't keep a 
store’s net from dipping. Multiplied 
by 1,000, however, expense-shaving 
techniques can mean the difference 


_ between not quite meeting last 


year’s figure and beating them. 


BROS., 
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It pays to know a eood thing 


while you have it 


Winston Churchill, in an article written for a June, 
1936 issue of Collier’s, stated the case for free enter- 
prise about as well as we've ever heard. Said he “J 
adhere to the school of those who believe that governments 
cannot make nations rich, that wealth is gathered only 
by individual exertion and enterprise, that state expendi- 
ture is almost always profligate and wasteful, and that 
the more freedom: enjoyed by the citizen and the less the 
interference of the state the higher will be the standard of 
the public well-being.” 

Today Mr. Churchill looks on while a Socialistic 
government operates war-broken Great Britain in ex- 
actly the opposite fashion; and recently —despite its 


own best efforts plus the effect of American funds— 
had to impose a capital levy on the British people. 

Has Mr. Churchill changed his views? Not a bit. 
Ina recent speech, he said “How the ministers can deride 
the system of free enterprise and capitalism which makes 
America great and wealthy, and then at the same time 
eagerly seek the aid which has hitherto been so generously 
granted from across the Atlantic—that is a grimace 
which baffles the limitations of our language to explain.” 

Skipping all the details, one main point emerges: 
in the opinion of a man who has seen both sides, 
we've got something in our system of free enterprise, 
It will pay us to protect it. 


COLUMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


Specialists in the cold finishing of steel bars and shafting 





DIVISIONS 





SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY * EDGAR T.WARD’S SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of precision cold finished seamless 


steel tubing 


National Distributors of cold finished steel bor and 
tubing - products 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


Cedar Rapids + 


Branch Offices: Boston * Buffalo + 
Philadelphia * 


Los Angeles + Milwaukee * Newark * 


Chattanooga * 


Chicago + 
Pittsburgh ° 


Hartford 
Syracuse 


Detroit + 
Seattle - 


Ciecinnati + Cleveland + Dayton + 
Rochester.N.Y. * San Francisco ° 
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MOSCOW 
CALLING, 


Mr. Carter’ 








... and both ends of the conversation 
will be recorded ... by SoundScriber! 


Whether Moscow, U.S.S.R., or Mos- 
cow, Idaho ... important telephone 
calls to or from anywhere may now be 
recorded on your SoundScriber . . . the 
electronic disc dictation equipment that 
leads the way in business communica- 
tions; that records your letters, reports, 
instructions, telegrams and memos on 
unbreakable, lightweight discs that are 
permanent records. They're mailable, 
fileable and routable, too. 


Now ...no more scribbled notes 
or fleeting recollection of what has 
been said . . . of delivery promises, price 
commitments, shipping instructions, 
specifications or other obligations. No 
calling your secretary to listen in or 


.- 
.. 
The aaeN 


New Haven 4, Conn. 















J 





Dept. B-? 





take notes...no disturbing Aer busy 
program. For SoundScriber captures 
every detail...clearly and so dis- 
tinctly that both voices are instantly 
recognizable. And SoundScriber auto- 
matic DisCopying makes duplicate “‘live- 
voice” copies as confirmation, right at 
your desk... only SoundScriber can 
accomplish this. 


Mail the coupon, today, for the 
informative booklet ‘Let SoundScriber 
Remember” . . . all about the service of 
SoundScriber Telephone Recording in 
your business. Your local telephone 
company will be glad to furnish full 
details no connecting SoundScriber 
to your telephone. 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


Send me information, \ 
| AOUND/CRIBER 


‘ pee DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber” in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 








Shift in Emphasis 


Attorneys in FTC cases to- 
day write briefs with an eye cn 
the Capehart committee. F. o. 5. 
pricing is particular target. 


A new trend was becoming appare: 
this week in the conduct of Fede: 
Trade Commission pricing cases: Coi 
pany lawyers and FTC attorneys a 
no longer writing their briefs to impr« 
just the five members of the commi 
sion; they also keep in mind the fi 
members of Sen. Homer E. Capehart 
committee, which is looking into FTC 
pricing policies. 

e Example—A case in point: a motion 
filed by eight corn-products companic 

it asks FTC to dismiss the price-fixing 
and __ price-discrimination complaint 
against them. The eight are: American 
Maize-Products Co., New York City 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; Clinton 
Industries, Inc., St. Louis; Hubing: 
Co., Keokuk, Iowa; National Starch 
Products, Inc., New York City; Penick 
& Ford, Ltd., Inc., New York City: 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, I! 
(Staley has already come out second 


: me ‘I f * 
Haircut 15¢, Shave 10¢ 


No, it’s not 1910; it’s 1948. This just hap- 
pens to be William Ray’s tonsorial parlor 
in Lowell, Ohio. The 80-year-old barber has 
been wielding the shears at those prices for 
58 years, sees no reason to be caught up by 
inflation. And he’s making a living at it, 
too—$40 to $50 a week. But not without 
work. He puts in a 14-hour stint six days 
a week. (P. S. The hairtonic comes free.) 
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A vast array of machines and appliances tN 


homes, offices and factories would stand idle. 


The housewife turns on her electric range, or ironer 
-the motorist’s horn sounds a warning-the staffs 
in thousands of business offices speed up the work 
with automatic machines — manufacturing equip- 
ment of great variety goes into daily routine with 


precision and accuracy— 


Because these bits of metal—electrical contacts 


function instantly and faithfully. 


Each must be perfectly adapted to its particular duty. 
Combinations of metals of entirely opposite charac- 


teristics are often vequired. Years of meiallurgical 


research, laboratory experiment, and specialized 
engineering have gone into Fansteel’s developments 


for numerous contact services. 


Electrical contacts are only one of the many lines 
in which Fansteel Metallurgy has established its 
position as source of the unusual for today’s and 
tomorrow’s demands. If a problem of combination 
of properties for which there seems to be no prece- 
dent is vexing you, Fansteel metallurgical engineers 
cordially invite you to an-informal discussion. Fan- 


steel Metallurgical Corporation, North Chicago, Ill. 





Electrical Contacts 


PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL AND ITS CONTROLLED SUBSIDIARIES 
T bl. ’ T 4, 





Selenium Rectifiers 

Powder Metallurgy Products 
Fansteel-Balkite* Rectifiers 
Fansteel-Balkite* Arresters 
Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals 
*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 





Molybdenum, Columbium 
Acid-Proof Chemical Equipment 
Tantalum Carbide 
Tungsten Carbide 
Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide Tools and Dies 


Fansteel; 


Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 
Electrodes, Holders, Dies and Alloys 

High Strength, High Conductivity 
Copper Alloys 

Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals 

Surgical Tantalum Products 
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@ Here are just a few examples of how Bell 
Prime Movers pay for themselves in an amaz- 
ingly short time. If other companies can make 
these savings, so can your company... 

A Pittsburgh steel manufacturer reports 
daily savings of 3 to 4 man-days per machine 
hauling residue from blast-furnuce cleaning; 


Bell Prime Movers combine the functions of giant wheel- 
barrows, half-ton platform trucks, and baby bulldozers 
.-. enable one man to do the work of four. 

















A Few Features 


bucket holds 10 cubic feet...18 
with sideboards 

50-inch scraper blade 
9-square-foot platform body 
gear driven...no belts or chains 
clutch, engine, transmission fully 
enclosed...run in oil 
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pouring concrete foundations ; carrying ore to 
open hearths. 

A large cemetery, with numerous 25% 
grades, saves 3 to 4 man-days per machine 
each. day on wheelbarrow labor... removing 
surplus dirt, back filling, removing flowers, 
hauling matting;.moving tools, tile, markers; 
pouring concrete foundations, 

Many contractors report savings up to $36 

er machine each day on concrete pouring, 
‘mucking’, clean-up work. They acclaim 
Prime Movers for work on upper floors, for 
climbing steep ramps, for taking the abuse of 
continuous rough service. 

We have hundreds of case histories cover- 
ing almost every type of business. We'll 
gladly provide you with these additional facts 
as well as the names of nearby distributors 
who sell and service the Prime Mover. 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Post Office Box 1BW-10 Buffalo 5, N.Y. 


Please send me additional facts about the Bell Prime Mover. 
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best in an earlier brush with F'1'C—B\ 
—Jun.12’48,p74); and Union Starch . 
Refining Co., Columbus, Ind. 

One of the principal points the Cap: 

hart committee is looking into 
whether FTC’s policies, as interpret« 
by the Supreme Court in the cemen 
case and others, have the effect of for. 
ing business to use f.o.b.-mill pricing t 
the exclusion of all other systems. An. 
the eight companies addressed them 
selves specifically to this point. 
e The Issue—The companies asserte: 
flatly that the only issue was whethe 
FTC should order them to abandon an, 
pricing method that doesn’t produce 3 
uniform mill-net price. Requiring uni 
form f.o.b.-mill prices, said the com 
products producers, would: 

(1) Hand over some of their markets 
to foreign producers. 

(2) Force some small producers in 
the industry to shut down. 

(3) Promote monopoly and concen 
trate economic power by turning over to 
the largest company in the field—Corn 
Products Refining Co.—“the bulk of 
the remaining business.” (Corn Prod 
ucts is also named in the FTC com 
plaint. For obvious reasons, it did not 
join in the present motion.) 

(4) Reduce farm income from the 
sale of corn. 

(5) Injure Midwest labor. 

(6) Raise food prices. 

(7) Impose a policy now being ques- 

tioned by Congress. , 
e Rebuttal—The FTC attorneys replied 
quickly—but they didn’t argue any of the 
points listed above. They said the issues 
actually involved are (1) whether the 
companies are restraining trade and 
maintaining a price-fixing combination, 
and (2) whether they are discriminating 
in price to eliminate competition and 
maintain a monopoly. The attorneys de- 
nied point-blank that FTC had ordered 
the companies to abandon all pricing 
methods except f.o.b.-mill. 

Hearings are tentatively scheduled to 

get under way before an FTC trial ex- 
aminer Nov. 8. 
e Steel Case—In another FTC proceed- 
ing, 101 steel companies and the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute were analyz- 
ing this week the evidence and exhibits 
FTC “prosecutor” Lynn Paulson had 
put into the record he had completed 
against them. The respondents have 
until Oct. 22 to decide what evidence 
they’re going to ask the trial examiner to 
strike out. 

That in itself is a job: There are 1,100 
FTC exhibits, including price lists; bids; 
freight-rate books and other data pub- 
lished by the Institute; correspondence 
between the companies; excerpts from 
hearings on basing-point pricing by the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee in 1940 and Sen. Burton Wheel- 
er’s Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
Committee in 1936; production and ca- 
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A Pedigree is 





a Promise of Quality 





| PEDIGREE CERTIFICATE 
THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 





IN 
BOXES 
TOO! 





PROMISE OF Quality 
PROMISE OF S@/V/CE 
PROMISE OF Far Price 


IHHE Union shield trade mark identifies boxes 
with a pedigree that goes back to the timber 
in Union’s own forests. 


Only fibre from fresh cut trees goes into Union 
boxes and completely integrated production, 
under one management in the world’s largest 
Kraft pulp-to-container plant, is checked and 
rechecked every step of the way to maintain con- 


UNION Corrugated Containers 





THE PEMBROKE WELSH CORGI, as we know it today, traces its 
history back to 1107 when Flemish weavers brought it over to 
Wales to serve as a cattle dog. Hardy, alert and intelligent, 
members of this little breed make very rewarding household pets. 


sistent high quality standards without variation. 

Five of the nine largest paper machines in the 
world and four modern box plants are your as- 
surance of getting Union boxes when and where 
you need them. 

And 75 years of leadership in paper packaging 
stands ready to help you in any problem of pack- 
age engineering or design. 


UNION BAG @ Poper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK7,N. Y. 
Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GA, * CHICAGO, ILL. - TRENTON, N. J. + JAMESTOWN, WN. C. (Highland Container Co. Inc. 











Teletalk to Save Inter- 


Office Traffic 


Whether your office is 
large or small, a factory 
or a block-long ware- 
house, the Graybar 
dealer can show you a 
*Teletalk” system to 
meet your exact needs. 
Call him today. Learn 
how economically you. 
can save time and energy 
by eliminating t}re ¢ountless 
steps otherwise required to 
keep in touch with every de- 
partment of, your business. 
Graybar Teletalk dealers are 
located in many principal cities. 
Without Sbligation, they are 
glad fo give you facts and fig- 

‘“ ures on the many 
~" advantages of this 
i modern interoffice 
intercommunica- 
tion. Look for 
Teletalk listing 
under “Intercom- 
municating Systems” 
in your classified 
telephone book, or 
write to us. 


ryt, 


“feletalk 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y 
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pacity figures; maps of basing points and 
producing points; and financial reports. 
e Charges—Paulson said his evidence 
proved the charges that: 

(1) The companies sold exclusively 
at delivered prices to limit competition 
in price and to suppress competition; 

(2) They used common freight fac- 
tors, which they got through the insti- 
tute, to arrive at identical delivered 
prices. 

(3) They worked through the insti- 
tute to agree on what should be an extra 
charge or a deduction, and what the 
proper charge or allowance for each 
should be. 

e Effects—Side effects of these agree- 
ments, said Paulson, have been (1) geo- 
graphical centralization of steel-produc- 
ing and fabricating industries “in a few 
areas where steel was first produced,” 
and (2) useless and expensive crosshaul- 
ing. 

5 warns agreed that it was desirable 
for steel companies to compete for cus- 
tomers located nearer another point of 
production. But he emphasized that the 
steel companies did this only as part of 
a planned common course of action 
under which the delivered price was al- 
ways fixed by cooperative agreement. 
Suggested Order—Steel industry law- 
yers were also checking over an “unof- 
ficial” order against them. Paulson sug- 
gested it last summer as the kind of 



















order which, if actually issued by F'] 
and followed by the steel compan: ,, 
would bring the industry into line. |: 
substance: 

(1) Sell f.0.b. when requested; 

(2) Eliminate nonbase mills; and 

(3) Stop the compilation and use | f 
identical freight-rate factors for figuri: 2 
delivered prices. 
¢ Question—Many people wonder w), 
the steel industry doesn’t drop the wh: 
thing, now that it has gone off basin 
point pricing anyway. The steel con 
panies have a ready answer: 

For one thing, they’ve never taken 
the full count from FTC or the court, 
on this question; they’ve fought a “‘co: 
viction” right down to the last. Even 
the old Pittsburgh-plus scrap with FIC 
has never been settled. 

For another, it’s to their advantage to 
keep the present hearings stalled or at 
least to keep them rolling: The Caypx 
hart committee, in time, may get a la 
passed legalizing basing-point pricing 
which the steel companies would like to 
go back to. 

This week Sen. Capehart said he'd 
begin public hearings of his committe: 
Nov. 9 in Washington. His first wit 
nesses: “six or eight” of the top FTC 
people involved in the basing-point 
drive. Next: buyers and sellers of steel, 
cement, and sugar. The committee’s 1 
port to Congress is due Mar. 15, 1949. 





Gimbel Sings to Macy’s Tune 


Heads of New York’s arch-rival merchan- 
disers got together last week for some close 
harmony work. Bernard Gimbel (standing, 
center), president of Gimbel Brothers, and 
Jack Straus (at the piano), president of 
Macy’s, serenaded listeners on NBC’s “Tex 
and Jinx” program. The performance was 





given to boost the New York Convention 
Visitors Bureau, of which Gimbel is hon- 
orary chairman. Gimbel and Straus took 
the occasion to urge out-of-towners to visit 
the big city. “It’s everybody’s Main St.,” 
they said. Fred Waring (left) led the duet 
with support from hostess Jinx Falkenburg. 
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ACME-GRIDLEY 
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13 operations in 1 minute, 25 seconds, to machine this bicycle 
hub from 2” SAE 1112 bar stock on a 254” RB Acme- 
Gridley 6 spindle bar machine. Wide forming cuts—of the 
kind that take machine stamina—ar: performed: three heavy 
forming cuts and shaving the front and back shoulders. Note 
tooling diagram at right, graphically showing the advantages 
of Acme-Gridley positive, direct close-coupled camming to 


the tool slides. 
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The NATIONAL ACME CO. 


170 EAST 131st STREET ° CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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m Warehouse people—those who work with portable convey- 
ers every day—are the best judges of that type of equipment. 
They know which Belt Conveyers are easy and safe to adjust, 
and which are sensibly designed so as to get over rough 
warehouse floors without difficulty. They have learned that 
the lightest conveyers aren't necessarily the most practical. 

You will find Mathews Portable Belt Conveyers and sections 
of Wheel and Roller Conveyer on more and more warehouse 
jobs these days. They are the result of nearly half a century of 
experience in engineering and building fine conveying equip- 
ment. They are available on a nation-wide basis through 
authorized distributors. Write today for descriptive literature. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOB CITY, PER RSYLVARIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORMIA 
MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 








NO MORE TELEVISION STATIONS says 
FCC, until it can make up its mind on 
channel! allocations and standards. Af- 
fected: 302 pending applications for sta- 
tion licenses. Unaffected: 37 stations al- 
ready operating and 86 a-building. 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS, Piggly Wiggly orig- 
inator, now making a comeback in 
Memphis with his Keedoozle store, is 
challenging fair-trade pricing. He offers 
to give away one of six fair-traded items 
with each $2 grocery order. 


PAY DIRT: Since war’s end 8.5-million 
vacuum cleaners have been sold for 
$625-million, Vacuum Cleaner Manu- 
facturers Association reports. They ex- 
pect sales to continue at 3.4-million a 
year. 


GREETING CARD SALES this year are set- 
ting new records, with Christmas and 
New Year peaks still ahead. Reasons: 
Men picked up the habit in the armed 
forces, and population shifts have 
moved 12-million people away from old 
friends. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK has bought into Henry 
J. Kaiser’s Kaiser Fleetwing, Inc.,' of 
Bristol, Pa. Production of plumbing fix- 
tures will be expanded next month; 
Sears will sell them. 


INSTALMENT SALES in August were 
high, at $225-million, the Federal Re- 
serve Board reports. That was just be- 
fore Regulation W. Total instalment 
debt of the public on Sept. 1 was $7,- 
553,000,000. 


HIGH DELIVERY costs set Pittsburgh de- 
partment stores to sending out their 
packages by parcel post last year. Last 
week Washington stores experimented 
with the idea. One store mailed 20% of 
its packages. 


MONTGOMERY WARD Sales and net rose 
sharply in the first half of the year. Net 
was $30,455,479, up from $17,624,394 
in the previous year. Sales of $560,986,- 
946 were 10.3% higher. 


NEW JERSEY has begun regulating in- 
stalment sales of $3,000 or less and li- 
censing finance companies. Aim is to 
control the used car trade, but all types 
of instalment business are included. De- 
linquent buyers can be penalized. 


SALES OF APPAREL STORES in August 
dropped to $625-million from $636-mil- 
lion in August, 1947, says the Dept. of 
Commerce. Also, August’s volume was 
$4-million behind July’s. General mer- 
chandise stores’ sales totaled $14-bil- 
lion in August, up from July and a year 
ago. 
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STRATEGIC PLANT LOCATIONS 
make ROBERT GAIR your next-door neighbor 


Gair Plants are strategically located to render maximum 
service ...a@ CONTAINER SERVICE that is almost equivalent 
to having a GAIR PLANT in “YOUR OWN BACK YARD.” 


Expanding beyond shipping facilities, the ROBERT GAIR 
organization provides technical cooperation. At each 
plant, service engineers are available to help solve prob- 
lems of designing or redesigning your present containers, 
or in the creation of new containers for new products. 

These packaging engineers are prepared to advise on 
proper methods of sealing containers, either by hand or 
by machin. This technicel information is invaluable 
where interior packing has been designed to protect 
fragile or valuable merchandise. 


Fears, these GAIR REPRESENTATIVES know the - 
relative merits of corrugated, solid fibre, jute and Kraft. 
This GAIRanteed service i is available for the asking. 
kei Write for your Free Copy of 
1. Sealing of Corrugated and Solid Fibre Containers, or 

rds 2. Container Handbook. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ROBERT ¢ AIR COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK + TORONTO 


‘PAPERBOARD * FOLDING CARTONS 


- SHIPPING CONTAINERS 






















THAT MAN— why doesn’t he wake up? 
Always raving about inefficiency, all 
the time in a stew, and it’s mostly his 
fault! You should see his desk—work 
just piles up! And he’s always buzzing 
people, calling ’em in. You just can’t 
get anything done! 

What we need is Executone Intercom 
—like we had where I worked before. 
Say, things really moved there! Any- 
body could reach anybody else —quick 
as a wink—by pressing a button! Why, 
my old boss did twice the work in half 
the time... and he was sweet! 


Teght-Pass Executone Electronic 


Intercommunication 
brings to any organization new, profit- 
able efficiency...saves time, steps, 
tempers . .. soon pays for itself! See 
Executone at work in your own office. 
No obligation... just mail the coupon. 


Lrecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 
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EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. K-12 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Without obligation, please let me have — 
() The name of my local Distributor. 
C] New booklet “How to Solve 


Communication Problems.” 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC’S comic book for children on atomic energy shows that . . . 


Business Takes Comics Seriously 


It is using them more and more to sell ideas and products. 
The books tap a big market, but still suffer from growing pains. 


Children aren’t the only ones who are 
suckers for Superman, Wonder Woman, 
and other wondrous characters in the 
comic books. Corporation executives 
like them, too—though for a different 
reason: They've discovered that these 
garishly colored marvels can do a bang- 
up selling job on chewing gum, safety, 
soap, or ideas. 

e Popularizing the Atom—The comic 
book on atomic energy pictured above 
shows how much stock one big corpora- 
tion puts into the medium. This week 
General Electric Co. is having 3-million 
copies of its new book distributed to 
schools throughout the country. G.E. 
knows that comics like this can do an 
effective job even in relatively abstruse 


* fields of science—and industrial relations. 


It has learned this over the past several 
years from the comics it has put out for 
both in-plant and general distribution. 

G.E. is, of course, hardly the only in- 
dustrial concern that makes use of comic 
books. Ford is another example of a big 
manufacturing company that has found 
them useful (BW —Oct.4’47,p52); other 
examples abound. More and more firms 
are coming to recognize the value of 
comics as a tool in public and personnel 
relations, and advertising. 
eA Big Industry—All of this means 
more revenue for a relatively new indus- 
try that is now reaching sizable propor- 
tions. 

Today, comic book publishers com- 
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“I dont know who will like the new Aerocoaches 
better. .. me or my passengers.” 


Well, Mr. Driver, there are plenty of reasons 
for both you and your passengers to be pleased 
about an Aerocoach bus ride. 

There’s that armchair comfort your pas- 
sengers will find in the new Aerocoach city 
busses that are just being introduced. There 
are wider aisles, easier-to-raise windows, a 
brand new kind of ventilating system. Every 
detail is planned to give Aerocoach city bus 
passengers the same kind of restful ride trav- 
ellers have been enjoying for years in the 
big, luxurious Aerocoach transcontinental 
busses. 


Your passengers will like Aerocoach safety, 
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too. That comes from the stronger, lighter 
all-welded tubular steel framework which i 
an exclusive Aerocoach feature. Aerocoacl 
passengers will get extra protection no othe: 
bus can give them. 

And you'll be pleased because Aerocoach i: 
so easy to handle in traffic . . . because you 
won't get nearly as tired, even after driving 
it eight hours a day. And because Aerocoacl 
is designed for lower operating and mainte 
nance costs, your company can keep more 
coaches in service— give your passengers evet 
more of a break. 

Yes sir, Mr. Driver, that Aerocoach is some bus: 


Aenocoach 1: cue 1 nu -loday 


General (Americon Aerocoach 


Motor Coach Division 


ral American Transportation Corporation 


300 West 15ist Street, East Chicago, Indiana 
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We found out, a long time ago, that the >< 
easiest way to use a fire extinguisher is the way _ 
you'd use a pistol: just pull a trigger! For years, “sag 
we'd been putting triggers on the smaller sizes 
of Kidde* carbon dioxide (COz) extinguishers.~ 
{ Naturally, we wanted to do the same thing 
on our bigger units. But it took too 






much force to open the larger valves 
against the high pressure of the COs. 
There wasn’t a finger on earth strong 
enough to pull the trigger! { Well, we 
found the way to make fingers huskier 


—to multiply the force of their pull till 





trigger of even the largest Kidde portables. All our 
portables now have this simple, fast-acting 4 
control. { Here’s another thing we’ve done to 
make fire-fighting more effective: by improve- 
ments in materials and methods, we’ve made 
el cylinders far lighter. That means we can 
pack more CO2—more fire-fighting wallop—into a a 
inder and still have it light enough to carry. A 
20-pounder was once the largest practical portable. 


Now a 25-pounder can be handled with ease! 
* Also known as “LUX” 







Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1025 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 





The words “Kidde” and “lux” and the Kidde seal ore ® trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, inc. 
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prise a large and sprawling group wh.) 
delivers some 60-million books a mon: |) 
They grind out around 400 tit 
monthly, of which some 275 come 0: 
regularly on a monthly or bimont!)|; 
schedule. It’s hard to estimate the co: 
parative size of this stepchild of publi: )- 
ing, but it probably accounts for at least 
a quarter of all newsstand magazin 
sales. 

¢ Big Claims—Now that the industry i; 
big business, it is getting oy 
spectable. Many of the publishers aic 
reporting their circulation figures to tli 
Audit Bureau of Circulation, for the, 
now carry a considerable volume of na- 
tional advertising—and want very muc! 
to get more of it. 

In promoting their medium, the 

comic book publishers claim that the, 
can offer advertisers the lowest cost-pc: 
thousand rate today. They also make 
much of the pass-on circulation of comic 
books. Some even claim that their books 
are read by as many as nine or 10 kids 
before hitting the scrap pile, but you 
have to take some of these claims with 
a grain of salt. Pass-on circulation is 
pretty intangible. 
e Gilbert’s Study—This week, however, 
the comic book people had some added 
promotional ammunition from the Gil- 
bert Youth Research Organization, 
headed by Eugene Gilbert, 21-year-old 
expert on the teen-age market (BW- 
Jun.8’46,p75). Gilbert is releasing some 
persuasive statistics about the comics 
market put together for a New York 
client: Archie Comic Publications, Inc., 
publisher of a half-dozen teen-age books 
with a guaranteed monthly circulation 
of 3.5-million copies. 

Gilbert estimates that U.S. juveniles 
are spending their allowances and earn- 
ings at the rate of $70-million a week. 
This makes it possible for them to cat 
their way through 230-million sticks of 
chewing gum, 190-million candy bars, 
130-millien soft drinks, and 130-million 
ice cream bars and cones a week. 
¢ Inflated Allowances—Current income 
of the juveniles will make old timers 
choleric: Weekly allowances for all boys 
in the 8-to-20-year age group average 
$1.40 and they earn another $3.45 a 
week. The high average earnings are ac- 
counted for in part by the older 
juveniles, who have gone to work in the 
last two years at fairly high wages. Girls’ 
allowances average $1.34; their earn 
ings, $3.27. 

The kids also buy a lot of fountain 
pens, simple musical instruments, ra 
dios, and other products. But even bet- 
ter—from the advertisers’ point of view 
—the kids influence family decisions to 
buy automobiles, furniture, and othe: 
heavy goods. 

For instance, 49% of the families of 
the kids interviewed by Gilbert have 
cars. In the 8-to-10 age group, 7.6% of 
the kids were actually able to influence 


ro 
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It has taken up the slack on power transmission costs 


Pont Cordura” 
High Tenacity Rayon 





For high strength at low cost 
.-- look into Cordura* 


Engineers have virtually eliminated the “stretch” in V-belts by 
using cord made of Du Pont “Cordura.” That means more power 
from each belt... fewer take-ups... less maintenance. V-belts also 
last much longer when they’re made with this high tenacity rayon! 


“Cordura” is engineered to give far greater inherent strength 
than natural fiber yarns commonly used. And each strand of this 
man-made yarn is a continuous filament—no short pieces to pull 
apart under strain. 

Perhaps you'd expect to pay a premium for such advantages. 
Yet manufacturers can often use “Cordura” to reduce production 
costs. That’s because you get so much strength from so littl— 
and because “Cordura” is reasonably priced. 





Can you use “Cordura” to improve an article you make? 
Write Du Pont for detailed information about “Cordura” High 
Tenacity Rayon. And tell us your specific needs. Perhaps we can 
help guide you to a profitable application. 
Can you use a product improved with “Cordura”? Check 
with your supplier—or write Du Pont. 

Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


QU PONY 


226. yu. 5. Pat. OFF 


"rec. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


for RAYON... for NYLON... 
for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 
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THE TODD COMPANY, INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me full information about Todd Payroll 
Systems that cut posting time by more than 61%. No 


cost or obligation to me. 


ae 





You’ve seen it happen. Too many 
companies have payroll trouble. 
Their employees are caught and 
nearly overwhelmed by paper 
work. Normal time builds up to 
overtime...repeated copying leads 
to costly mistakes...efficiency bogs 
down. 

Prevent this with Todd Pay- 
roll Systems, the one sure way to 
save over 61% in payroll posting 
time. They complete three sepa- 
rate operations in a single step... 
transferring figures is eliminated 
...fast, accurate payroll prepara- 
tion is assured, whether you have 
10 or 10,000 employees. Yet Todd 
Payroll Systems require no elab- 
orate equipment, can be used by 
any untrained clerk. _ 

We'll gladly give you more 
information about Todd Payroll 
Systems. Just mail the coupon for 
complete details, without cost or 
obligation. Do it mow while the 
coupon’s handy. 





Address___ 


Zone 





City pees smite 


By stilt 


-State__________ gates offices IN 





ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
—__— DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


BW-10-9-48 











their parents in the purchase of the 
family car. (These figures were checked 
back with the families.) And their in- 
fluence keeps creeping up percentage- 
wise as they get older. 

e Adults, Too—But the effect of the 
comic books on older people, interest- 
ingly enough, is not only indirect. A lot 
of adults are addicted to them, too. One 
recent survey in Dayton, Ohio, revealed 
that 49% of the total population reads 
comic books—and 60% of the reader- 
ship was adult; 40%, juvenile. 

This means that the comic book 
publishers are cutting up a very big 
market. But just how big it is and 
how they cut it up is hard to guess, 
for most of the publishers keep their 
distribution figures under close wraps. 
e Big Publishers—Dell Publishing Co., 
Inc., may be the biggest in the business. 
Trade estimates are that Dell has a 
string of 30 titles, distributes around 
10-million a month (at 10¢ a copy); it 
accepts no advertising. 

National Comics Group—owner of 
Superman—has a monthly guarantee of 
8-million. National carries an appreciable 
amount of advertising, has ploughed a 
lot of its profits back into new ventures. 
One of these, General Comics, Inc., 
has published a lot of comic books for 
big industry; G.E.’s book on atomic en- 
ergy is its latest. National Comics also 
sells a syndicated cartoon feature for 
big house organs, used by Aluminum 
Co. of America, International Harves- 
ter Co., and others. 

Three other large publishers are Mar- 
vel Comic Group (with a monthly guar- 


. antee of 8-million); Hillman Periodicals, 


Inc. (1.6-million); and Archie. 

e Troubles—But all is not well with the 
comic book publishers, despite all their 
prosperity. Right now they’re having 
trouble with local censorship, brought 
on by the many blood-and-horror books 
that have flooded newsstands. 

Publishers worry over the sort of 

thing that recently pene in Los 
Angeles County, which has banned any 
comic that portrays the enactment of a 
crime. 
e Two Camps—The publishers in the 
clean-fun camp say they aren’t wor- 
ried about these attacks because they’re 
aimed at the blood-and-terror publishers; 
they figure the whole market will be 
theirs when the gory books are driven 
out of business. Trouble is, undiscrimi- 
nating local authorities all too often con- 
fiscate all the comic books on a news- 
stand. 

In the middle of this fight is the 
recently formed Assn. of Comics Maga- 
zine Publishers, Inc. It represents 
around 15-million circulation. But many 
big leaders of the industry have not 
joined up—and the blood-and-terror 
publishers won’t because most of them 
can’t meet the association’s rigid pro- 
posed code for publishing. 
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WE WILL 
PROVE THIS... 


Under today’s conditions there are many operations 
on which Ingersoll-Rand Air Power equipment 


saves enough to pay for itself in a matter of days 


At no cost to you, I-R field engineers will make a job study with actual Air 
Tool performance tests on your own operations in your own plant. You can use 
the equipment yourself, try it in any way you like, keep your own time and 
cost records. Then you will know how much it can save you and how soon it 
your I-R branch office now. 


will pay for itself on your jobs. To have this job study made in your plant, call 


Similar studies in many planis have proven this important fact: 
Ingersoll-Rand Air Power equipment which, a few years ago, saved 


enough to pay for itself in 30 days, now pays for itself in only 18 days 
on the same operations under today’s conditions. 
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available for 
early shipment 


Incorporating the advanced thinking 
which made Columbia one of the 
leading shear manufacturers, new 
Heavy-Duty Columbia Steel Squaring 
Shears offer many important design 
features for faster, more accurate, 
more economical shearing of heavy- 
gauge metals. 

Longer shear blades to eliminate 
tearing or nicking when trimming or 
notching plates longer than blades. 
Easily adjustable horizontal alignment 
of upper blade. 

Rigid, super-strength, welded rolled 
steel-plate construction, precision-cut 
gears operating in oil, positive clutch, 
automatic cam stop, one-piece forged 
eccentric shaft of heat-treated high- 
carbon steel, stainless steel scales, 
centralized lubrication. 

Plus motor-operated back gauge and 
automatic hydraulically-operated hold- 
downs, individually-loaded to posi- 
tively hold plate of any thickness 
without adjustment. 

CAPACITIES: 6 ft. x % in., 10 ft. x 
% in., 6 ft. x % in, 10 ft. x % in., and 
10 ft. x % in. in mild steel. 

Prompt Shipment can also be made on 
10 ft. x 4g in., 12 ft. x %e in., 6 ft. x 
Y% in., and 10 ft. x “% in. models. 


Write for Bulletins and name 
of nearest dealer 
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NEW THERMOPLASTIC, 


water in its stride, while... 


Plastics Look for Big Year 


Third National Exposition of fast-growing industry features 
more, and better, consumer applications. New materials, improved 
machines are on the way. Potential war uses aren't neglected. 


The plastics industry is back in its 
prewar stride. This was the good word 
at the Third National Plastics Exposi- 
tion, sponsored by the Society of the 
Plastics Industry in New York last week. 
e Prospects Bright—Industry spokesmen 
talked ft IOS 3 of business prospects. 
One big gain they pointed to: Spot 
shortages of critical chemicals are about 
over. By the end of this year, a total of 
1.6-billion Ib. of plastics will have been 
used. That’s about double last year’s 
usage, nearly three times the amount 
used in "45. 

This year’s exhibit was all business 
and no public. And the 135 exhibitors 
had plenty to show their customers. 
There was concrete evidence of wider, 
more efficient use of plastics in con- 
sumer goods. Several companies were 
showing new materials, and pointing out 
new uses for existing materials. Machin- 
ery manufacturers were on hand with 
faster, more efficient molding machines. 
An interesting sidelight: Big-time oper- 
ators in the chemical and rubber fields 
were much in evidence with exhibits to 
sell new uses for their plastics materials 
(BW—Sep.25’48,p21). 

e Double Feature—Drumming up sales 
wasn’t the only business of the show. 
While exhibitors were busy with their 
wares, technicians were getting a line 


made by 





NEW THERMOSET, an alkyd material 
Koppers, is a polystyrene that takes boiling by Plaskon, cuts molding time, uses simple 


equipment, typical of why... 











from Army and Navy engineers on the 
work of plastics in remobilization. Plas 
tics did a big job in the war. They arc 
due for a bigger one in future armament. 
e Consumer Goods—On the show floor, 
you could spot four significant trends in 
consumer goods: 

(1) More pounds of plastic are going 
into individual items: For example, a 
new refrigerator, today, uses about 164 
Ib. of the materials; prewar models used 
about 14 ?b. | 

(2) Greater care in selection and de- 
sign is evident; limitations of the mate- 
rials are being taken into account. 

(3) Manufacturers of molding mate- 
rials are providing fabricators with mar- 
ket ammunition and merchandising pro- 
grams to help move inventories: 

(4) Informative labeling is gaining 
ground steadily. 

e New Thermoplastics—New and im- 
proved materials got plenty of play. lor 
example, one bugaboo that has held 
back wider use of thermoplastics is that 
these materials are heat-sensitive. (The 
definition of thermoplastics states just 
that: They are materials that soften on 
heat, harden on cooling.) Koppers Co. 
showed its thermoplastic, P-8 polysty 

rene (BW—Sep.25’48,p83) that with 

stands boiling water (picture left, above). 
Koppers, which makes conventional sty- 
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pads your products—and your profits 


Damage to products in transit may re- 
sult in quick cancellations and loss of 
business. So why take chances? 

For safety’s sake, cushion your prod- 
uct with KIMPAK* creped wadding. 
Whether your packaged units are as 
heavy as a refrigerator or as fragile as 
a vial, KIMPAK provides them with ef- 
fective protection. You may make the 
same discovery as Cutter Laboratories 
of Berkeley, California, who report, 
“KIMPAK has cut down breakage to 
almost nothing !” 

KIMPAK is a real money-saver many 





*T. M. Reg. U.S. & Can. Pat. Off. 


ways. Adds but little weight or bulk to 
shipments, is remarkably easy to han- 
dle, and is highly shock-absorbent. 

Whatever your packaging problem, 
there is a specification of soft, strong 
KIMPAK to help solve it. KIMPAK is 
made in a wide variety of thicknesses, 
backed or unbacked, in sheets, rolls or 
pads. It meets every requirement of the 
Four Basic Methods of Interior Pack- 
aging: Surface Protection, Blocking 
and Bracing, Absorbent Packaging, 
and Flotation Packaging. Make KIMPAK 
a part of your packaging. 


Kimpak (@ 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. G 


CREPED WADDING 


1GM COUNTRIES 










Gleaming refrigerator gets a glide ride 
—from shipping room to destination. 
Dependable, efficient KIMPAK provides 
surface protection to Servel Refrigerators 
ber appliances. Photo through the 
orGervel, Inc. 


Swe, 





Flotation Packaging — Vaccine vial. Photo 
courtesy Cutter Laboratories. 





Blocking and Bracing — Phonograph pick- 
up arm and amplifying unit. Photo coure 
tesy Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Free booklet on interior packaging. Call or 
write your local distributor for the fact- 
filled KIMPAK booklet that explains how 
to improve your packing techniques. He 
is listed in the Classified Directory. Or 
simply mail this coupon. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 

Creped Wadding Division 

Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please send me, free, the illustrated KIMPAK pack- 
aging guide. 


;, nee deny ited 

BW-1048 
Type of business... aren ene ase, we 
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Skilled Workers ? 








* 
Ssath Croline 


One manufacturer got 211 

usable replies from a Help 

Wanted advertisement in local 
newspapers. A news story an- 
nouncing the opening of a new 
plant resulted in over 2,000 
applications for jobs. Those 
are typical results in South 
Carolina. 

Even more than quantity, 
South Carolina offers a quality 
of employees you'll rarely find 

| elsewhere. Over 99 per cent 
of the workers are native-born. 
They are settled, substantial 
and intelligent. They take real 
pride in their jobs. 

South Carolina’s friendly 
government invites you to con- 
sider the numerous advantages 
—reasonable taxes, ample elec- 
tric power, excellent transpor- 
tation and climate. We will 
be glad to furnish facts per- 
taining to your particular busi- 
ness or industry. Write today 
to L. W. Bishop, Director of 
Research, Planning and Devel- 
opment Board, Dept. 72, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 






























South farolina 







WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 












rene too, isn’t planning any premium 
price for the heat-resistant ge 

Celanese Corp. of America, Plastics 
Division, was promoting its Lumarith 

XF. This is a Deas. and heat-resistant 

formula of cellulose acetate that gives as 

good heat resistance as many of the 
thermosetting plastics (these when 
heated cure to an infusible state). 

These developments open lots of new 

applications. ermoplastics have an 
edge over thermosets, because they mold 
faster, but they have low heat resistance. 
e Thermosets—Plaskon Division of Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. also was in 
the new materials act—with a different 
twist. Plaskon has a thermosetting mate- 
rial that molds almost as fast as the ther- 
moplastics. What’s more, it molds at 
very low pressures, so it doesn’t need ex- 
pensive presses. Plaskon showed the ma- 
terial in use in a press developed in their 
own lab (picture, page 64). That press, 
which probably cost less than $1,000, 
uses a simple air cylinder, turns out a 
molding every eight seconds. 

© Wood Salvage—Monsanto Chemical 
Co. and Durez Plastics & Chemicals 
both had a material development that 
holds out high promise for salvage of 
wood waste. The new material is about 
90% sawdust, with 10% phenolic resin 
added as a binder. After heat and pres- 
sure are applied, the mixture comes out 
as a flat board that acts like wood, but 
won't split. The resin makes the board 
rigid and adds water resistance. The 
panel can be painted or enameled. It 
isn’t available yet, but is expected to be 
in commercial production soon. Right 
now, only one company, which special- 
izes in millwork, is using it in board 
form. Cost of raw materials for the fin- 
ished product runs about 3¢ a Ib. 

The furniture industry can use the 
pressed panels as corewood, laminate 
them with suitable veneers. With piy- 
wood, the panels can be combined into 
a building material. They have other 
possibilities, too. Since the material is 
molded, it can be formed to the desired 
shape during manufacture. 

e Extrusion Technique—New _ tech- 
niques and processes were featured by 
some companies. Lester Engineering 
Co., working with Durez as materials 
supplier, has developed a relatively sim- 
ple extrusion press for making plastic 
pipe from ordinary phenolic molding 
compound. Extrusion of phenolic for 
rocket tubes was tried during the war, 
but the machines were complicated, 
hard to clean and service. 

The Lester press uses a hydraulic 
piston to drive the heated phenolic 
through an extrusion die that shapes it 
into finished pipe. The present press 
squeezes out pipe up to four in. in diam- 
eter, and Lester has a machine on the 
boards now that will make 6-in. pipe. 
The machine permits control of wall 








thickness and shape. It can extrude phe- 





nolic bars as well as pipe. And it 

make possible extrusions of secti 

semi-elastic pipe, using rubber 
pounds. Such sections might serve 
pansion joints. 

Both Lester and Durez think th. 
pipe (which now costs about 75 t. 
a ft.) will be big news to the ch« 
industry. One possibility: extrusi: 
pipe right on the job. 

e Urea Up—Urea materials are gc 
a boost from American Cyanamid ind 
Plaskon. Urea plastics, in tonnage, atc 
about fourth in the sales picture, \ it! 
phenolics first. Up until a few weeks 
both crystal urea and formaldeh) 
needed for manufacture of urea mol<ing 
compounds, were in short suppl 
Added plant facilities are making the 
difference today. 

e New Uses—Both Bakelite Corp. and 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. em 
phasized new uses of polyethylene (B\\ 
—Oct.2’48,p46). That plastic started out 
in England during the war, then it was 
adopted here as an important insulating 
material in radar. Now it is getting int 
packaging, tableware, coating, and mold 
ing fields. 

e From the Military Side—During thx 
technical sessions, plastics engineers 
were subjected to a barrage from tech 
nicians representing Army Ordnance, 
Chemical Corps, Quartermaster Corps, 
Signal Corps, and the Navy Bureau of 
Ships. With remobilization looming, 
the experts were trying to set up nev 
fields i plastics in armament and te- 
lated products. These range from bod, 
armor to ward off shrapnel and slow 
down bullets to structural elements, but- 
tons, coatings, nonmetallic mines, and 
electrical equipment for ships. 

Military technicians want to know 
more about plastics, how they stand up 
in service, and how they might be used 
more extensively. Their basic theme: 
Save weight, cost, and time. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 

The Engineering Foundation will 
sponsor 14 research projects in the next 
twelve months. Twelve of the studies 
will be carryovers fronr this year. 
The new ones are: (1) research on rein- 
forced concrete; (2) a study of the 
mechanical properties of alloyed ferrites 
at low temperatures. 

The research is done in universities 
and engineering plants in cooperation 
with the societies that formed the 
Foundation: the American Society of 
Civil Engineers; the American Institute 
of Mining & Metallurgical rie. seuesae 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; and the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. Work is in 
varied engineering fields: Hydraulics, 
metal cutting, alloys of iron, reinforced 
concrete, welding, properties of gases 
and gas mixtures. 
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SHE STOPS ON A DIME... 





and shows a whole industry where to save dollars! 


TRACE yourself. We’re coming to a full stop with- 

in the boat’s length!” Quite an accomplishment. 
“Next, from full speed ahead to full speed astern within 
10 seconds!” And that’s sensational! 

A new Cooper-Bessemer development in marine 
propulsion, first applied to a tugboat, makes such per- 
formance possible and practical tor work vessels of 
virtually every size and type. Think of the greater safety, 
of the time and dollars that can be saved in maneu- 
vering heavy cargoes in ports and against the swift 
currents and tight bends of inland waterways. The 
cost-saving applications are almost unlimited! 

This new development, the Cooper-Bessemer Gehres 
Drive, combines in a single, space-saving unit, a diesel 
engine and reverse-reduction gear with Dynamatic, 
eddy current coupling. It provides complete, positive 
pilot-house control, gives the infinite speed flexibility 
of full diesel-electric operation ... but with much high- 
er efficiency and at lower cost! 


DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e 


This is another typical result of the development 
work that goes on constantly at Cooper-Bessemer. It is 
applied to power needs in a// heavy-duty fields. It bene- 
fits these power users time and again because it starts 
with a thorough study of their specific problems and 
then goes cn to solve them. ‘ 

So if you want to know how you can cut your power 
costs year in, year out, find out about the new things 
being done by one of America’s o/dest engine builders. 


The 









MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 





HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








...1S simpler 
than you think — 


There can be magic 
in the words you put 
in your business letters 

. . Magic that makes the 
reader concentrate on your message 
. . . Magic that seems to make the 
words reach out and say, “Listen!” 
Many of the secrets are told by Dr. 
Robert R. Aurner in his newest 
writings that are putting more pay 
in what business letter-writers say. 
For 18 years Dr. Aurner was rank- 
ing professor of business administra- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. 





First booklets — the 

story of MONEY- 

MAKING MAIL 

and How to Put Sock 

in Your First Sen- 

sence — are waiting 

for you right now. 

They're free for the ask- 

ing — please use your business letter- 

head. Fox River PAPER CORPORATION, 

1313 Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin, 
Better Letters Division 








CANDYMAKING modernized: Overhead units, combined with glass-block walls and 
windows, provide controlled cooling and dehumidifying in Necco’s modernization as . . . 


Ceiling System Cuts Cooling Costs 


Adding capacity to an existing air-con- 

ditioning system in a plant is a pretty 
expensive project. Usually it means put- 
ting in new ductwork, realigning airflow, 
boosting compressor size. 
e 40% Saving—New England Confec- 
tionery Co., however, has managed to 
do it at a saving of about 40% over con- 
ventional methods. Instead of using 
ducts, Necco installed ceiling-mounted 
cooling devices, fed through a loop of 
pipes from a master condenser, teamed 
them up with dehumidifier units. 
Necco’s method can also be used to in- 
stall complete systems as well as for in- 
creasing existing cooling capacity. 

The major fact which Byron A. Engel- 

bach, plant engineer, had to face was 
that the plant’s conditioning system 
was outmoded. New candy-processing 
methods demanded a 100% boost in the 
air-conditioning load. Doing that with 
the existing system would overload it, 
bring inefhciency and waste. Conven- 
tional expansion would mean adding 
ductwork and a 600-ton compressor. 
The decision to use ceiling units meant 
no ducts, only a 250-ton compressor. 
e Standard Dehumidifiers—The ceiling- 
mounted units were designed by War- 
ren Cummings, Bradford, Vt. Each unit 
is individually and automatically regu- 
lated. They work with standard dehu- 
midifiers using triethylene glycol as the 
moisture adsorbent. The triethylene gly- 
col is reactivated by waste steam. Ac- 
cording to Engelbach, the glycol also 
acts as a sterilizing agent for the air, al- 
though this wasn’t counted on. 

Ceiling coolers operate at low speeds. 
They take in air at the bottom, discharge 
it through a circular opening at the ceil- 


ing line. This minimizes drafts and air 
Stratification (alternate layers of cool 
and warm air from floor to ceiling). Peo- 
ple working in the area are always in 
the return air stream, which has been 
tempered to desired room temperatur 
e Three Temperatures—The new sys 
tem offers interesting possibilities in 
“zoning” the air conditioning. For ex- 
ample, three temperature zones are pro 
vided in Necco’s cafeteria without using 
partitions. 

One end, serving packing workers 

from cool rooms, averages 75}. The cen 
ter, for normal-area workers, runs at 78 | 
The other end, where cooking-room em 
ployees eat, is held at 80 F. 
e Glass Block—One important aspect of 
the new conditioning job was installing 
the right kind of windows. The existing 
single-glazed windows had to go. Double 
glazing would have cost $56,000, but 
maintenance on a 25-year basis was esti 
mated at about $140,000. So Necco 
used glass block, which offered the 
equivalent insulation of an 8-in. wall 
The glass block cost more than doubl« 
glazing — $145,000 — but maintenance 
over the same period was much lower, 
and refrigeration and fuel savings wer¢ 
high. More than that, it would bring 
less condensation, more sound-deaden 
ing advantages, dust elimination (im 
portant in candymaking). 

Necco installed Insulux 351—a pris 
matic type of glass block that directs 
light into the rooms—above eye-level: 
and Insulux 350—a nonglare type o! 
block—below eye-level. The blocks ar 
made by American Structural Product 
Co., subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glas 
Co: 
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The New “400” Line with tlyanatio (niltiol 


Get-ready time no more than a moment—then up to 3 copies 
a second. 

With brief training any operator can turn out professional- 
looking, easy-to-read copies of anything written, typed or 
drawn. 

Flexamatic Control—exclusive with the new A. B. Dick 
mimeographs—accommodates a wide range of paper and card 
stocks in sizes up to 9 x 16 inches. 

Investigate the speed and ease of mimeographing made pos- 
sible with these new machines. For use with all makes of suit- 
able stencil duplicating products. Look in the phone book or 
write for the name of your nearby A. B. Dick Company branch 
or distributor. A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 6, Illinois. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Keep your product factory-fresh 
in low-cost paper packages that 
seal out air and moisture 


If the package is important in moving 
your product off dealers’ shelves... 

If it must provide protection from 
air and moisture .. . 

Then you need Flav-o-tainer® — the 
revolutionary new paper parkage that 
assures vacuum-packed freshness at paper- 
bag cost. Packers and manufacturers who 
have adopted it report sales increases 
as high as 700 percent! 

Outstanding feature of Flav-o-tainer 
is its welded inner lining of air-tight, 
moisture-resistant PLIOFILM* or thermo- 
plastic material. There is no place for 
air or moisture to get in. 

Yet Flav-o-tainer retains every space- 
and money-saving feature of an ordi- 
nary paper package. Its outer, paper 


wrapper gives you room for eye-stop- 
ping, sales-making design and color. 

Flav-o-tainer is typical of Royal’s 
ingenuity in producing packages that 
both protect and sell. 

Royal makes packages for almost 
every variety of shelf merchandise, as 
well as all kinds of specialty bags and 
wrappers. Royal works with foil, film, 
Cellophane, and all papers—including 
coated, laminated, and heat-sealing. 
Royal prints by letterpress, rotogravure, 
and the economical Densatone process. 

You are welcome to use the services 
of Royal's own design and engraving 
departments. 

Before you place your next order for 
packages, check your requirements 
with Royal. Royal can meet them— 
with high quality at low cost. 

Write, without obligation. 

#T.M., The Goodyear T.&R.Co, 





Printed and plain bags of every description for packaged products... 
from foil, film, and all kinds of paper. 
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Versatile Diesel; 


New F-M locomotive unit; 
feature interchangeable enc ine; 
to provide wide power ra: ge; 
for freight or passenger use. 


One of the big advantages of th. dic. 
sel-electric locomotive is its flex: 
Built generally in units of 1,500 lip. ¢ 
2,000 hp., it offers various combina: ion 
of power to meet operating condition, 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. carries th 

principle a long step forward in its icy 
line of “Consolidation” diesel locoimo 
tives, announced last week. In additio; 
to providing more flexibility in hors 
power ratings, F-M says the design hia 
production, operation, and maintenance 
advantages. 
e Standard Packages—F-M’s new lic 0 
diesels is made up of a minimum num 
ber of standard “packaged” componcnt 
—engine, boiler, water tank, compressor, 
to name a few. These are installed i: 
the locomotive body—itself a standar 
unit—by connecting preset wires anc 
piping. Subassemblies are interchang 
able; all connections are standard. 

The result: a diesel locomotive uni: 

capable of delivering 1,600 hp., 2,00) 
hp., or 2,400 hp., depending on engine 
size. Thus, by using one to four units of 
various size, singly or in combination, 
railroads really can have 20 different |o 
comotives ranging from 1,600 hp. t 
9,600 hp., in steps of 400 hp. (The on); 
rating divisible by 400 that is impos 
sible to get is 2,800 hp.) Since each unit 
can be supplied with any one of nin 
different gear ratios, a total of 180 dif- 
ferent locomotives is possible. 
e Passenger Accessories—F or freight usc. 
each unit runs on a pair of four-whcc! 
trucks; all four wheels are drivers. lor 
passenger use, steam generators and 
water tanks needed for heating cars ar 
added; in the case of the 2,000-hp. and 
2,400-hp. units, a six-wheel rear truck 
must be used to carry the added weight. 
The center axle on these trucks is an 
idler (it is not powered). 

The three basic opposed-piston dic- 
sel engines differ essentially only in the 
number of cylinders: 8 cylinders for the 
1,600-hp. engine, 10 for the 2,000-hp.. 
12 for the 2,400-hp. They are identical 
in bore and stroke, and a great many of 
the engine parts are interchangeable. 

e Advantages—This method of building 
up diesel locomotives from standard 
components offers obvious possible 
economies in manufacture; more im- 
portantly, says F-M, it offers mainte- 
nance and operating advantages. ; 

In repair work, a minimum number of 
parts must be stocked; training of me- 
chanics is simplified. 

On the operation side is the ability 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
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Today's Subject: 


Gutters 


and 


Downspouts 


Research Results: i you want an installation that can not only outlast the 
house, but is also better-looking and actually cheaper than any other 
material, Stainless Steel Gutters and Downspouts are your choice. Com- 
pared with the widely-used Material B, the first cost of Allegheny Metal is 
75% higher, but the first time ‘‘B’’ must be replaced—generally after ten to 
fifteen years—Allegheny Metal shows a 15% saving, and it never needs 














painting or re-painting. Compared with Material C, also widely-used, the 
cost of Allegheny Metal is 10% lower right at the start .. . and Stainless Steel 
weathers to a soft, pleasing gray—does not stain or discolor white siding 
or window trim. 


Memo: Te architects, builders, realtors, fabricators— and just plain Mr. Jones 
who wants a new or better house—remember that ALLEGHENY METAL 
GUTTERS and DOWNSPOUTS are best and cheapest in the long run! 





Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, teo—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
We Walions Leading Producer of Hairless Kod tn Alt Poms 
AL Pittsburgh, Penna. .. . Offices in Principal Cities 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, inc., Warehouses 










































---in its simplest, 
most widely used form 


In thousands of retail stores the country 
over, Gaylord Kraft Bags create and hold 
good will among store owners, clerks and, 
most important of all, customers. 


Commonplace though the Kraft Bag may 
be, Gaylord uses the same high quality 
materials and precision manufacturing 
that have won leadership throughout 
industry for Gaylord shipping containers 
and folding cartons. 


@ Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 

@ Kraft Paper and Specialties 

@ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York « Chicago + San Francisco « Atlanta »« New Orleans 
Jersey City « Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles » Oakland 
Minneapolis « Detroit + Jacksonville » Columbus «+ Fort Worth 
Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma City 
Greenville + Portland « St. Louis » San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas 
City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven 
Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami 
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of railroads to alter the Consoli: 
diesels to meet changing power 
ments. 

Indicative of the increased p 
power built into the new line, F-\ 
a new 6,000-hp. “C” line passeng ; | 
comotive will be able to pull 92 to; 
more than the present 6,000-hp. !'.\; 
passenger locomotive. 
e At Beloit—Manufacture of the 
line has been started at F-M’s belo; 
(Wis.) shops. First units are sched ule 
for delivery in the third quarter of | )49 
The company already has a firm 
from the New York Central R.R. I: 
will build two 2,400-hp. units for speci: 
demonstration. Electrical transmissio; 
equipment for the locomotives—trac tio: 
motors, generators, controls—will be sup 
plied by Westinghouse Electric Com 
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Electronic Sleuth 
Seeks Metals’ Secrets 


Electron beams are being used by 
General Electric Co. scientists to study 
metallic surface layers less than a quar- 
ter-millionth of an inch thick. Such sur- 
face studies are valuable in determining 
crystal structure or degree of corrosion, 
in developing long-wearing metals, in 
metallurgical work. G. E. calls the de- 
vice an “electron diffraction instru- 
ment.” 

After the specimen is put in place 
(picture), a vacuum is established, and 
a beam of electrons is “boiled off” 2 
white-hot tungsten filament. The beam 
is “focused” with a magnetic “lens” on 
the surface under study. As the beam 
passes through, it produces an —_ on 
a fluorescent screen (or can be photo- 
graphed). Or the beam can be slanted 
at the surface to produce a diffraction 
pattern on a screen for crystalline-struc- 
ture studies. 
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In three years, the Universal ‘Jeep’ has won a place in industry and agricul- 


ture, at home and abroad, as the most widely useful motor vehicle ever built. 


Now, 200,000 tough, rugged ‘Jeeps’ are at work on jobs that need 4-wheel- 


drive traction, maneuverability and auxiliary power. 


Let your Willys- 


Overland dealer demonstrate this versatile and highly economical work- 
horse made by the world’s largest maker of 4-wheel-drive vehicles. 


THE STOP-AT-NOTHING ‘JEEP’ travels right down high- 
line and pipeline rights-of-way to get men and tools to 
the job in any weather. Four-wheel-drive and high 
maneuverability make it perfect for off-road work. 


YOU GET POWER ON THE JOB, zuywhere, with a ‘Jeep’ 
to generate electricity for tools and lights. Generators 
from 3.75 KVA to 12.5 KVA can be operated by the 
‘Jeep’ Engine through center power take-off. 


4-WHEEL- DRIVE 


ONIVERSAL 


% 
+ . 


THIS ‘JEEP’-PROPELLED TRENCHER digs trenches up to $ 
feet deep, at the rate of 300 feet an hour. Mounted on 
the ‘Jeep’ and powered by the ‘Jeep’ Engine, it gets to 
jobs in a hurry, speeds up pipe and cable laying. 


WITH AN ELECTRIC ARC WELDER mounted in the steel bed, 
the Universal ‘Jeep’ becomes a mobile welding unit 
that reaches the job quickly. V-belt connection to drive 
shaft of the ‘Jeep’ powers 200-300 amp welders. 


jeep 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS -TOLEDO- MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 











e® 8 @® ten 
distinctive 
advantages 


that set Capper’s Farmer apart 
from all other farm magazines! 









1. LARGEST RURAL PUBLISHER IN AMERICA 
2. RICHEST FARM MARKET IN THE WORLD 
3. BEST COVERAGE BUY 

4. QUALITY CIRCULATION 

5- NO MASS SMALL-TOWN CIRCULATION 
6. FARM-TESTED EDITORIAL MATERIAL 

7- READER CONFIDENCE 

8. MERCHANDISED EDITORIAL CONTENT 

9. MARKET DOMINATED BY FARMERS 
10. MOST QUOTED FARM MAGAZINE 


No other farm magazine has them all... 
not one! 


only BE aeieucl 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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New Portable Unit 


For Separating Ores 


A portable “sink-and-float” unit 
separation of various ores has caught 
interest of Rocky Mountain miners. 

The device is being tested by Edy 
D. Dickerman, Denver mining engin 
and a group of associates. It’s based 
a process patented by American 7: 
Lead & Smelting Co. and _ licen 
through American Cyanamid Co. (B 
—Feb.15’47,p42). 

The unit has a total weight of ab 
a ton; it is built in a frame 8 ft. long 
3 ft. wide. Conventional “sink-an 
float” equipment weighs hundreds 
tons, has to be set up permanentl; 
high cost. The basic technique used 
the new equipment is gravity separatioi 
Ore is discharged across the top of 
cone filled with a mixture of water an 
ferrosilicon. The specific gravity of th 
mixture is controlled so heavy (pure) o1 
sinks, light (impure) waste floats. 

The apparatus is small enough to g 
on the back of a truck. One man runs 
the equipment. Main use will be in 
cleaning up ore deposits too small and 
inaccessible or be reached otherwisc 
Ore capacity is 1,500 Ib. an hour. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





IMPROVED AIRCRAFT ENGINE will bc 
built by Wright Aeronautical Corp. as 
part of a $32-million Navy contract. 
Wright says the engine will boost air- 
craft range by 20%. It converts piston- 
engine exhaust gases into power through 
three turbines geared to the crankshaft. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER announced a 
new line of deluxe passenger car tires to 
help mark its 50th anniversary this week. 
The tires have white sidewalls, are made 
with nylon cords. Goodyear thinks this 
is the first major use of the synthetic 
fiber in passenger tires. 


GLASS-WALLED PLANT will go up at Cin- 
cinnati to house Gruen Watch Co.’s 
works. The sealed-in, air-conditioned 
building will have 330,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Glass sides will give added light, 
treat employees to a view of a one-time 
golf course site. Double thickness of 
sheet glass insulates about as well as an 
8-in. brick wall. Gruen hopes to move in 
in 1950. 


DUMPING OF CYANIDE industrial wastes 
into public waters may come under state 
control in Michigan. When an esti- 
mated 200,000 fish were killed in the 
Kalamazoo River, authorities believed 
cyanide dumping was to blame. 
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“yl AAF Electronic Precipitators Help Reduce 
d > | Waste In Modern Paper Mill Production 
to g UST and soot can spoil paper in any 
runs one of many production stages. But 
eI) not in this modern Kingsport, Tenn. plant 
| and of The Mead Corporation. The entire plant 
a. is air conditioned and in those departments 
where the air must be super-clean it is 
a filtered through AAF Electro-Airmat* Elec- 
FS tronic Precipitators. 
With dust and soot permanently barred 
— from these workrooms, paper losses are 
be converted into paper profits which repre- 
sme sent tangible dollar savings. Add to this 
ract. the reduction in building and equipment 
air maintenance and the total savings from 
ton super-clean air add up to important figures. 
ugh Whether you are a merchant or manufac- 
om turer, it will pay you to take stock of what 
a | dust-laden air is actually costing you in 
; to | spoiled merchandise, rejects, maintenance 
ek, —and customers. 
ade And regardless of your requirements, 
- | American Air Filter has a filter of a type and 
capacity to meet your needs. AAF is the 
only manufacturer of a complete line of 
in- | filters. Its recommendations are both un- 
.'S | biased and backed by over 25 years of 
ed | *Airmat is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) of the American Air Filter successful engineering experience. For 
OT Company, Inc., for various air filters, dust collectors, and filtering media. 4 3 
nt complete information, see your local AAF 
ne representative or write direct to— 
. AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
in 387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
eS : a 
mamas: AIR FILTERS 
i- 
q AND ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS 
8 















with PACKAGE 
PROTECTION 
The SURE BET is 


BARECO 


Microcrystalline 


WAX 


@ HIGH WATER VAPOR 
RESISTANCE 


@ HIGH MELTING POINTS 


@ EXCELLENT HEAT SEALING 
PROPERTIES 


@ CHEMICALLY INERT 


BARECO OL COMPANY 


Dept O Widener Bldg 
TULSA OKLAHOMA PHILADELPHIA. PA 

















































THE MODERN PENCIL 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, N. 3 
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Check Personalizer 


Maybe your bank already furnishes 
checks imprinted with your name. If 
it doesn’t, The Todd Co. has seen to 
it so the service will be an easy extra 
for the bank to supply in the future. 
The company’s new machine, the Im- 
printer, can be run by any bank em- 
ployee. In a matter of minutes, it will 
print checks, bind them in a book, have 
them ready for delivery to the customer. 

The Imprinter prints without liquid 
ink. It uses a special nbbon which inks 
a distributing roller; the roller, in turn, 
inks the type (the operation is a lot 
like the working of a small rotary press). 
Checks are then stapled and are fast- 
ened inside a cover with a special metal 
clip. Imprinted deposit slips can be 
made up along with the checks. The 
manufacturer’s address: Rochester 3, 
Sh A 
e Availability: four months. 


Multi-Purpose Door Control 

Eagle Lock Co. says it has packed 
the features of four door closers into 
its new Universal model. The all-pur- 
pose slam-stopper can be used on either 
the right or left side, and installed so 
as to hold the door open or close it 
slowly. You get all this, the company 
says, without making any manual ad- 
justments or adding extra parts to the 
mechanism. 

Made of lightweight aluminum alloy, 
the hydraulic closer has two pistons 
which are moved by compression 
springs. Eagle says both pistons work 
simultaneously while the door closes, 
giving full control right through the 
latching operation. 

There are other advantages, the com- 
pany points out: 

(1) Easy installation. A separate 
mounting plate goes on the door first. 
Then you insert the closer. A template 
shows you where the parts should go. 

(2) Simple regulation. The full 





NEW PRODUCTS 


swing is adjusted automatically; lat 
ing speed is regulated through a sin; 
screw. 

(3) Compact design saves space i 
installation. 

Eagle Lock’s address: 110 N. Frani.- 
lin St., Chicago 6. 
e Availability: immediate. 


Even Heater 


Constant warm air circulation is th 
big feature of an oil-burning furna 
produced by J. L. Gillen Co., 204 F. 
High St., Dowagiac, Mich. 

The furnace has a three-stage flam« 
controlled by a thermostat. One stag 
is a pilot. The medium stage burns on 
most winter days; the high flame takc 
over when a cold snap hits. The com 
pany says this saves fuel and keeps th« 
building at an even temperature. 

Another feature of the unit is 
factory-assembled control unit. It saves 
the expense of additional wiring when 
the furnace is installed. The furnace is 
25 in. wide, passes easily through an 
average doorway. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Automatic Separator 


Production of a new mechanical sepa- 
rator for the metal working industry is 
underway at Sturgis Products Co., 
Sturgis, Mich. The Roto-Finish ma- 
chine is a motor-driven unit designed to 
remove metal parts from chips or to 
separate mixed chips into various sizes. 

The separator has a welded steel 
frame with an inclined top surface. A 
hoist pan mounted on this slope acts as 
a hopper. It feeds the flow of parts and 
chips onto a shaker-screen assembly on 
a separating table. Here the parts are 
separated from the chips and are dis- 
charged automatically from the screen. 
The shaker assembly can be raised from 
the horizontal to a height of 4 in. at 
the end nearest the hopper. Shaking 
action can be varied; drive can be either 
a 110 v. or 220-440 v. 3-hp. electric 
motor. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Fast Circuit Connector 

Micro-Switch Division, First Indus- 
trial Corp. has developed a positive 
locking connector which can be put to- 
gether or detached with a twist of the 
wrist. The Micro-Latch eliminates 
soldering or screw connections. It comes 
in several models, for connecting either 
two wires, or a wire and terminal. 

Wire ends are clamped permanently 
to the two parts (shank and sleeve) of 
the connector. In the case of a terminal 
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connection, a screw holds one section 
in place. A latch on the shank slips 
into a notch on the sleeve, is held firmly 
by a beryllium-copper spring. To dis- 
connect, it is only necessary to insert a 
screwdriver under a lip on the sleeve; 
this depresses the spring, disengages the 
latch. Micro-Switch Division is in Free- 
ort, Ill. 

e Availability: immediate. 





For Crane-Cab Comfort 


A small air conditioner for crane cabs 
is designed to protect operators from 
heat, dust, and gases in plants where 
aluminum, copper, and paint are han- 
dled or produced. The manufacturer: 
Dravo Corp., Dravo Bldg., Pittsburgh 
7? 

Built to work in temperatures up to 
130F, the equipment will keep cab 
temperatures at 80F to 85F in the 
summer, about 70F in the winter. The 
vertical unit can be mounted beside the 
crane cab or placed on adjoining cat- 
walks. Only a power supply line is 
needed for installation. 

Besides its cooling, heating, and ven- 
tilating jobs, the unit purifies the air 
discharged into the cab. It is about 54 
ft. high by 2 ft. by 3 ft. 
¢ Availability: immediate. 


Offset Copy-Maker 


A compact offset duplicator is a new 
entry in the business machine field. Its 
manufacturer: Davidson Mfg. Corp., 
1020 W. Adams St., Chicago 7. 

The machine, the Model 210, is de- 
signed for short-run duplicating, has 
many of the features of Davidson’s older 
model, the Dual Duplicator. Copies can 
be made in black or any color. 

The duplicator will handle any paper 
stock from onion skin to light card- 
board—without changing pressure ad- 
justments. Power driven, it has a foot 
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FOR TOUGH LOADS 
GET HY-LOADS 


If you are looking for high capacity bearings 
to take tough loads—look to Hy-Loads. 


For in their basically correct design and 
precision manufacture you will find that size 
for size and load for load, Hyatt Hy-Load 
Roller Bearings measure up even to the 
toughest assignments in mine, mill, factory, 
on highways and railways, in oil fields or on 
the farm. 

More than half a century of bearing appli- 
cation service is at your command when you 
call in a Hyatt engineer. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 

















300% GREATER WEAR 






from Osborn Brushes in Polishing Operation 
on Westinghouse Steel Toaster Shells 


ERE’S a typical example 

of lowered production 
costs in a power driven brush 
operation with Osborn Mon- 
arch Tampico Brushes. 


The Mansfield, Ohio, plant 
of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporationuses power driven 
equipment in several finishing 
Operations on electric toast- 
ers. Marks in cold rolled steel 
toaster shells, as a result of a 
previous polishing operation, 
are removed by Osborn 
Brushes in /ess than a minute. 


This brush, with its thou- 
sands of tampico fibre cutting 
ends, reaches a// points of the 
roughened surface and gives 
a smoother, more lustrous fin- 
ish than is possible with any 
other method. The toaster 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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shell is then in an ideal con- 
dition for nickel plating. 


And outstanding among the 
many superior features of the 
Osborn Brushes used on this 
operation is far longer service 
life . . . 3 times that of brushes 
previously used! 


If you are interested in cut- 
ting costs on metal finishing 
operations, Contact us at once. 
An informed Osborn sales 
engineer will provide you with 
factual data applicable to your 
power brush problems—with- 
out obligation. 

See Osborn’s complete line of industrial brushes 


at the National Metal Exposition, Oct. 25-29, 
Philadelphia Pa., Booth 631 


Tye OseoRn MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 





$60! Hamilton Avenue 












pedal and clutch mechanism for ‘op. 
and-go operation... Masters can be : \¢¢ 

















by typing, writing, or drawing on p_ »¢r. 
like plates. 
e Availability: 60 days. 








Junior Earthmover 


The latest Tournapull, the Mode! D 
Roadster, is a small prime mover de- 
signed for earthmoving on small projects. 
R. C. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill., 
built it to speed up production on scat 
tered, short-term job assignments. 

Powered by a 100-hp. diesel or gas 
engine, the prime mover has a top speed 
of 25 m.p.h. A 7-cu. yd. scraper is used 
with the unit. 

All steering and scraper operations ar 
controlled by individual electric motors 
These are regulated by switches on the 
control panel. Other features: torquc 
proportioning differential which directs 
added power to the wheel having th« 
firmest footing (BW —Jan.17'48,p69); 
multiple-disc air brakes on four wheels; 
complete turnaround in a 19-ft. radius. 

e Availability: 10 days. 








r=. 


Microfilmer; which Eastman Kodak 
Co.’s Recordak Corp. will deliver in 
January, makes two pictures along thc 
width of the 16-mm. film. It does it by 
exposing one-half of the film at a time. 
The unit will be available in two reduc 
tion ratios: 35 to 1 and 28 to 1. The 
dual-image idea is also used in Bell & 
Howell Co.’s new recorder (BW—Aug. 
7'48,p39). 

Auto jack manufactured by Carna- 
han & Henry, Inc., supports the cai 
under the axle and under the bumpe: 
The company says the jack can’t sway 
or tip; the pyramidal support is de- 
signed to keep the car from rolling even 
on steep hills. The jack is a one-piece 
affair that folds for storage in tlic 
luggage compartment. The manufac- 
turer's address: 1100 E. Douglas Avc., 
Wichita 7, Kan. 
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RIGHT AT YOUR DOOR... 
Clmccndcas §\ BILLION DOLLAR Stagppung Conildv...the ERIE AREA 


abundant raw materials, unlimited electric power, 
a concentration of skilled labor, and safe, depend- 
able Erie transportation connecting with other rail- 
roads and ships to every part of the world. 


Here’s a rich market awaiting your product. 1947 
retail sales in the six states of the Erie Area were 
estimated at over 41 billion dollars! 


By locating your plant in this prosperous area where 
34% of America’s population lives, you have the 
world’s greatest market right at your door. 


And the Erie Area has other important advantages: 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


LET US HELP YOU FIND YOUR NEW SITE 


Thousands of companies have been aided by the Erie 
Plant Location Service. We can help you by finding a 
specific plant site to fit your requirements of size, lo¢a- 
tion, financial considerations, supplies, distribution, etc. 

A letter to A. B. Johnson, Vice President, Erie Rail- 
road, Room 502, Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
will bring you a prompt reply ... in confidence and 
without obligation, 


NEW YORK 
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Sales Department 


SEEN THESE PICTURES ? 
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SELL TODAY’S TOP 
PROSPECT...THE 


‘Midwest 3” 


FARMER 


The sales picture in the Midwest is 
exceptionally good for two reasons. 
One: Farmers, on an average, make 
a lot more money. Two: There is 
nearly double the U.S. proportion of 
high-income farms. To sell this entire 
rich area with a single advertising 
program, use the five locally-edited 
papers of the Midwest Farm Paper 
Unit. All five can be bought on a 
money-saving package basis. Write 
for market study and full details now. 


The Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer & lowa 
Homestead 
Nebraska Farmer @ Prairie Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 


‘MIDWEST! 


OFFICES AT: 250 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK © S9 E. MADISON ST.. CHICAGO 
S42 NEW CENTER BUILDING. DETROIT © RUSS BLOG. SAN FRANCISCO 
645 SOUTH FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


READERS REPORT: 














M & W TOWER-21 stories; cost $3.5- 
million; completion late ’48 





DALLAS MORNING NEWS-3 ‘tories; 
cost with presses installed $5-million 


Dallas’ New Office Buildings 
Sirs: 

It’s good to see the three (count ’em, 
3) new office buildings going up in Los 
Angeles |BW—Sep.4'48,p20]. 

Dallas, about one-third the size, has 
six new office buildings going up, plus a 
$5-million building for the Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 

How about a picture display on what 
Dallas is doing? It would inspire you. 

Joserpn A. SHirLEY 
JOSEPH A. SHIRLEY & CO., 
DALLAS, TEX. 


e Inspired by Reader Shirley’s sugges- 
tion, we assembled the pictures on this 
page of office-building construction in 
Dallas. Besides these there are two im- 
portant buildings that are just in the 
excavation stage. These are: 


Rio Grande National Life Building 





SOVge yg 
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MERCANTILE SECURITIES BUILD. 
ING—15 stories; cost $3-million 





NORMAN = BUILDING—\three __ stories, 
penthouse; cost $750,000; nearly completed 





MONROE BUILDING-—11 stories; cost 
$1.8-million; completion early *49 
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BETTER BECAUSE 


ES, Many youngsters today are a 
ieee of health’’ because of the 
discovery of vitamins, among them 
Vitamins A and E. Through high- 
vacuum distillation, these two precious 
concentrates have been made more 


available, more palatable and econom- 
ical, and therefore more widely used. 


And better photographs can be made 
today because of specially treated 
lenses, coated under high vacuum with 
a transparent metallic fluoride. Devel- 
oped for optical equipment during 
he war, camera lenses so treated can 
point almost directly into the sun for 


OF HIGH VACUUM! 


glareless photograph, yet permit more 
light for picture taking in murk or 
gloom. 

These vastly different examples of 
high-vacuum techniques are but two 
of countless ways high vacuum can 
serve science and industry. Research 
explorations are discovering startling 


tp ~ 77 


HIGH VACUUM RESEARCH 


AND ENGINEERING 


new applications in petroleum, optics, 
foods, textiles, cosmetics, plastics, 
chemicals, electronits. 


You may say, ‘I don’t see how high- 
vacuum processing or distillation can 
serve us.” But competitors in your 


own industry may find that it can. 
Why not investigate? DPI maintains 


special experimental departments to 
aid in high-vacuum research. Write... 


Distm.ation Propucts, Inc. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST @ 


ROCHESTER 13, 


N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Molecular Stills and High-Vacuum Equipment; Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins 
and other Concentrates for Science and Industry 













































“Things move fast in this office. They have to. Price change 
notices ... special bulletins... monthly statements... 
they’ve got to get out... pronto. Boss says even a short 
delay could cost us plenty. So... no delays. 

“It’s easy, tho. I can fold 10,000 price lists in a couple of 
hours . . . just me and my Davidson Folding Machine. The 
rest is easy. So... I never break a date with the mailman. 
Never break a date with the boy-friend, either, for I’m 
always through long before the bell rings.” 

Yes...one girl with a Davidson Model 120 Folding 
Machine can fold from 7,500 to 20,000 sheets per hour, 
depending upon the sheet size. Handles sheets from 3” x 3” 
to 10” x 14”. It’s motor driven and has automatic feed. 
Even if you use your Davidson only one day a month it will 
pay for itself, for it will do the work of from 10 to 20 
girls. And that means no employees taken from their reg- 
ular duties for hand-folding...no overtime...no de- 
layed mailings. 

Your nearest Davidson Sales and Service Agency will be 
glad to tell you more about this time and money saving 
equipment and arrange for a demonstration. Meanwhile, 
write us for literature. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams St. Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in 
principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Mexico and abroad. 


Davidson 
Gil machen 


DUPLICATORS - OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES - PAPER MASTERS + SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 











—18 stories; cost about $3-million: 
pletion scheduled in midsummer ’ - 

Atlantic Building—Being constr: tc; 
for Atlantic Refining Co. and At. it; 
Pipe Line Co.; 10 stories; cost a 9, 
$3-million; completion date unspec 














Hoover Junior Model 61 


Hoover Vacuum Cleaners 
Sirs: 

I want to thank you for the writcup 
on our new model vacuum cleaner | B\\ 
—Sep.25’48,p42|, with the good job 
of background reporting. However, tli 
pictures of the Hoover Junior and the 
Model 61 were transposed. 

Cuiirton A. AGNEW 
THE HOOVER CO., 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


e Sorry. Designations are correct with 
the pictures above. 


Battery Vent Cap’s Parentage 
Sirs: 

In your New Products section you in 
dicated that the new battery vent cap 
was developed by B. F. Goodrich Co. 
[BW —Sep.4'48,p62|. This vent plug 
was developed by Frank Brown of thc 
National Battery Co., St. Paul, Minn 
Patents are pending on it now. If I’m 
not mistaken B. F. Goodrich sells Na 
tional batteries under their own brand 
name. 

Joun D. Rocers 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


e Reader Rogers is right. Goodrich it- 
self didn’t develop the new vent cap 
We misinterpreted a Goodrich state- 
ment concerning the cap. 


“Feeling and Tone” 
Sirs: 

I was very impressed in reading your 
synopsis of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission’s Economy Advisory Com 
mittee’s report [BW —Sep.448,p21}. 

It is dificult to take a report of this 
kind and get the real feeling and tone 0! 
the situation, but I think this digest 
does it admirably. The avoidance 0 
sensationalism is noteworthy. 

A. J. McInros! 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FIBERGLAS* 


~-. the yarn that’s at home in hotel or steel mill 


In soft-to-the-touch, fire-safe marquisette curtains 
that drape attractively and launder without ironing— 
in base fabrics for rugged electrical insulating ma- 
terials that withstand high heat, overload, resist 
moisture and corrosion, Fiberglas Yarns are finding 
important new applications. Whether for decorative 
or industrial uses these yarns are opening up new 
market opportunities for textile designers and manu- 
facturers everywhere. Here’s why: 

Fiberglas Yarns, made of fine, continuous filaments 


Coronizedt marquisettes, 





of glass, won’t support combustion, stretch or shrink, 
mildew or rot. They’re inorganic—resist oils, most 
acids and corrosive vapors. They have high tensile 
strength. This unique combination of advantages (a 
combination present only in glass yarn) offers textile 
designers and manufacturers new and unusual fabric 
possibilities. Fiberglas Yarns may provide that lift in 
your textile designs so necessary to build sales in 
today’s market. Forfurtherinformation write: Fiberglas 


Textile Division, 16 East 56th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
In Canada: Fiberglass Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 





woven of Fiberglas Yarns, 
seen in the Hillcrest Hotel, 
Toledo, Ohio. The new 
Coronizingt Process is a 


OWENS-CORNING 









textile development of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion. Coronized marquisette 
distributed by: Thortel Fire- 
proof Fabrics, New York, 
N. Y., F. Schumacher & 
Co., New York, N. Y.,, 


tm 096 Gs Pat Ore 





FIBERGLAS 





J. H. Thorpe & Co., Inc, 
New York, N. Y. 
tTrade-mark of Owens 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. 






*FIBERGLAS is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers. 











CAMERA VISITS INDUSTRY 


‘ail For over 40 years Sly engineers 
have been solving all kinds of dust 
problems. They have been doing 
this longer than anyone else. 


This long experience is reflected in 
superlative engineering resulting 
in\dust control equipment which will 
operate most efficiently and most eco- 
nomically. Over 5,000 installations. 


A Sly engineer will be pleased to 

discuss your conditions with you, to 

cooperate with your staff in a study 

of all\\vital factors — plant layout, 

operating conditions, hoods, piping, 

ventilation, filter, etc.—and to rec: 1 As the steel coil (right) unravels, stock feeds through straightener into 450-ton press 


ommend the proper installation. : ; 
ibe (left). Each stroke draws, trims, forms, beads, and completes a range drawer 

Sly Dust, Collectors are not expensive 

to install or maintain. They are a 


paying\investment, saving thousands Steel Coils to Ranges Under One Roof 


of dollars yearly. 


Ask for Bulletin 98, 20 pages of useful information e ° . ° . 
on Dust Control, ead tall on your problem. Hotpoint’s new plant in Chicago is geared to build 600,000 
1 | ranges a year by using mass-production techniques. 


A typical Sly Dust Filter — heart of 
the complete dust control system 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 
Representatives in New York « Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia * Minneapolis «¢ Birmingham 
Cincinnati « Los Angeles « Rochester « Toronto 





Bank of four special heavy presses turns out range bodies. Steel sheets are fed through 
| Dust CON TROL 3 on rollers (right), then they are trimmed. Presses turn out one body every 20 minutes 
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from Twin Dise 


Range bodies emerge from line of 
presses, their sides tack-welded together 


Advantages of 
Fluid Drive 


«++ Smoother flow of power 


«++ protection against overloading 
and stalling 


-« - full torque at all speeds 
++. Uniform acceleration 


«+. size of power unit based on 
' ing load instead of 
starting load 








Users of small motors and internal combustion engines 
can now have all the advantages of fluid drive —at a very 
low cost. Twin Disc Hydraulic Engineers have designed a 
new hydraulic-conversion unit especially for small motors 
and engines. The new Twin Disc Hydro-Sheave Drive 
is a complete, easily-installed, low-cost transmission unit. 

The Hydro-Sheave Drive is as easy to install as an 
ordinary sheave . . . sliding over the motor or engine shaft 
4 Final welding is done as bodies pass where it is held in place by three set screws. The unit is 

through this automatic spot welder ready for immediate use... filled with hydraulic fluid... 
anti-friction bearings lubricated for life. Twin Disc 
Hydro-Sheave Drive is designed especially for use with 
Worthington QD (quick detachable) Sheaves, and is avail- 
able in five sizes for use with any motor or engine in the 
34 to 25 hp range. 

Built by the largest manufacturer specializing in fric- 
tion clutches and hydraulic drives, Hydro-Sheave Drive 
is the simplest and most economical fluid power trans- 
mission available today. For complete information, in- 
cluding prices and the location of your nearest distribu- 
tor, write to the Hydraulic Division for Bulletin 145, 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 








ae Machine Toot 


rtnce 


\. HYDRO-SHEAVE DRIVES 
\ \ 


Enameled bodies are dried in infra-red 
tunnel (TURN TO PAGE 86) 
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Rotary Gang 


SLITTERS 


for Coiled Strip and Sheets 
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MONEY-MAKERS 


With a Yoder rotary gang slitter, operation 
is so simple, labor cost so low and output 
so high, that it will often pay for itself in 
the first 100 days of operation. With require- 
ments of only 500 tons per month, the gross After thorough baking in electric ovens, range bodies pass up to this 7-mile maze of 
saving, at half a cent per pound for slitting overhead conveyors, where they are stored until needed, then sent on their way 

service, is $60,000 per year. In mechanical 
excellence and performance, Yoder Slitters 
are tops; for instance, tolerances may be held 
within plus or minus .002” of absolute accuracy. 


If you want to slit for your own needs only, 
production planning is greatly simplified and 
inventories held to a minimum because, with 
a relatively small mill-width stock, you can 





slit any time to meet daily requirements, in- 
stead of waiting for weeks to obtain deliveries 
of slit-to-width stock. 


Literature * Consultations * Estimates 
Without cost or obligation 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD FORMING 


SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 


7 From overhead conveyors, range bodies swing down to start of final assembly linc 
Other component parts, such as doors, backs, converge here (TURN TO PAGE 5° 
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The Busiest Bird in the SOUTH 


There’s a zooming factory birth rate in 
the South. 


And no wonder! For there never was such 
a nursery for industrial plants. 


Here, in the fast-growing Southland 
served by the Southern Railway System, the 


“new arrivals” are thriving and prospering 
on a nourishing diet of natural resources 
and advantages galore. 


Your factory will, too. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Ermeaet E. Koren? 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 























HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 


88 


when the 
barometer 





.* 


Jucreace COMFORT! 


Decrease FUEL Costs! 


COMFORTABLE HEAT IS 
ASSURED WITH 


vn ve 
-VAL 


DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 


Only Dunham Differential “Vari- 
Vac” Heating—with accurate, 
sitive temperature control— 
eeps rooms comfortable on the 
mild days of winter, early Fall and 
late Spring. Overheating is elimi- 
nated. Fuel is saved. Comfort in- 
creased. Getting rid of overheating 
by opening windows wastes fuel 
—wastes money. 
NO “ON-OFF” COMPLAINTS WITH 
DUNHAM "VARI-VAC” 
Only Dunham can offer youa 
continuous flow of varied temper- 
ature steam, with the temperature 
and volume so controlled as to 
assure output exactly in relation 
to weather demand and occupancy 
conditions. 
“"VARI-VAC” SYSTEMS JOB-SCALED 
TO MEET YOUR BUDGET 
No matter how large or small the 
building, Dunham engineering 
provides added comfort and lower 
fuel costs. Let us prove to you that 
there is a Dunham System Job-Scaled 
to meet your budget and your re- 
quirements. 

Other systems can be changed 
over to “Vari-Vac” operation— 
without change in boiler or pip- 
ing. Change-overs show savings 
as high as 40%! 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Teronto, Canada « London, England 

Copyright 1948 


« 





Hotpoint, Inc., poured $12-million 
into its new 1-million sq. ft., highly 
mechanized electric range plant in Chi- 
cago. James J. Nance, the company’s dy- 
namic president, calls it an investment 
in the future of electric cooking. 

He is convinced that the electric 
range, in which Hotpoint was a pioneer, 
has won complete consumer acceptance 
since the war. But, according to Hot- 

oint market surveys, only 14.5% of 
mee wired for electricity so far have 
electric ranges. Thus the market po- 
tential has barely been tapped. 

e Where Hotpoint Stands—With the 
new plant in operation, Hotpoint ex- 





pects to maintain its prewar position as 











8 Insulation and oven lining are added to range bodies. Other finishing touches—cook- 
* ing top, backsplasher, and controls for cooking units—are also assembled here 





» 
BIRR ae. 


PATI 





Ready for inspection, completed ranges move along in four separate lines. Afterwards 
they are carried on overhead conveyors to warehouses where they are crated for shipment 


Hotpoint Counts on Demand 


leading range manufacturer—despite the 
fact that the number of range manufac- 
turers has nearly doubled since the war's 
end. 

In 1941, peak prewar year, 22 manu- 
facturers turned out 728,000 electric 
ranges; of these Hotpoint made an esti- 
mated 40%. Last year, 40 companies 
turned out: 1.2-million ranges. The in- 
dustry estimates that this year total 
range sales will reach 14-million. 

e Strong Competitive Spot—Trade 
sources also point out that a highly 
mechanized factory will put Hotpoint 
in a strong competitive position if the 
market for ranges softens. One advan- 
tage is flexibility: The plant’s assembly 
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lines are designed so that a changeover 
from one model to another can be made 
without interrupting over-all output. 

At peak operations the plant can ship 

32 railroad cars daily from inside loading 
tracks. Personnel at this rate would come 
to about 4,000, making the total em- 
ployment in all five Hotpoint plants 
around 10,000. 

e Ambitious Marketing Program—The 
electric range is still the backbone of the 
Hotpoint appliance line. But Hotpoint’s 
marketing program is aimed at bigger 
things: It is built on promoting the com- 
plete electric kitchen and laundry (BW— 
Aug.2’47,p72). The only major appli- 
ance maker besides its parent-affiliate, 
General Electric, to offer a full electric 
appliance line, Hotpoint now markets 
12 products under the Hotpoint label. 
These include: ranges, refrigerators, 
home freezers, automatic dishwashers, 
food-waste disposers, sinks, metal wall 
and base cabinets, water heater units, 
wringer-type washers, ironers, and tum- 
bler-type dryers—plus heavy-duty and 
counter-type electric commercial cook- 
ing equipment for restaurants, hotels, 
and schools. 

Along with electric ranges, Nance 
foresees that water heaters and dish- 
washers will have the biggest future sales 
growth. Hotpoint’s new Milwaukee 
plant has a production capacity of 250,- 
000 electric water heaters and 100,000 
electric dishwashers a year. Market stud- 
ies indicate that only about 7% of wired 
American homes now have electric water 
heaters; less than 1% have electric dish- 
washers. The biggest market for the 
dishwasher is in the ¥s 000-and-over 
family income group, Nance believes. 
But fewer domestic servants, more work- 
ing wives should mean a growing de- 
mand for both dishwashers and the Dis- 
posall units. 
¢ Redesigned Product—This month Hot- 
point is introducing to dealers a com- 
pletely redesigned dishwasher. Through 
leading dealers in key markets, Hotpoint 
is also working with plumbers to stand- 
ardize installation costs on dishwashers, 
and Disposalls. This would overcome a 
major obstacle to dishwasher and Dis- 
posal] sales in many communities. 

To meet the shortage of steel for 
kitchen cabinets, Hotpoint recently 
added a new line of aluminum wall and 
base cabinets. These are priced competi- 
tively with steel cabinets. Included in 
the line is a knocked-down, wall-type 
cabinet which the customer can install 
himself. The knocked-down cabinets 
will run $1.05-$3.60 under the retail 
price of the regular cabinets. 

¢ New Product—Early next year, Hot- 
point will also add a new agitator-type 
automatic clothes washer in the medium- 
priced field to its appliance line. The 
washer will be manufactured in the Chi- 
cago plant used for range manufacture 
before the new plant was opened. 
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‘FIRE PROTECTION 

THAT'S Cislo9 ie 
FOR MID-ATLANTIC 
INDUSTRY and FOR YOU 











[ndseeial plants, storage and warehousing, mer- 






cantile properties, institutions—no two are alike, 






and no two should be treated alike in the matter 






of fire protection. That's why Gioméalic Sprinkler 





systems cannot be marketed as a packaged unit... 







must be custom-built to fit individual requirements 






















a For, what may be adequate in one instance may not 

be suitable in another, and the factors of hazard, type of construction and 
effects of possible fire damage must be evaluated in order to determine the 
best fitted type of protection needed. 

A discussion of your fire hazard problems with an Gliimalie’ Gorinklou 
representative, whom you'll find located in most areas of the Western 
Hemisphere, will place you in a position to better understand the true 
value of “ilomialie Gorinkloy fire protection . 
today, perhaps welcomed ae tomorrow. 


y/, 
FIRST IN FRE MROTECTION 


7) / 
DEVELOPMENT - ENGINEERING Le MANUFACTURE -INSTALLATION 


SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


an important investment 











‘AUTOMATIC’ 










































Grove Park Inn saves 
(56 tons of coal in 2 months 
with Canton Stokers 





Several years ago this tamous 
Smoky Mountain hotel above Asheville, N. C. 
equipped its three boilers with Canton Stokers. 
Records show coal consumed for October, 
November and December of the two preceding 
years had been 492 and 435 tons respectively. 
The first year after CANTONS were installed, . 
the total for the same three months was 308 
TONS. 
Your business or industry can save this kind 
of money with Canton Stokers. Write, wire, 
hone for informative bulletin, actual case 
istories. Representatives in principal cities 
serve you promptly and efficiently. CANTON 
STOKER CORPORATION, MAIN PLANT, 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


7 
CANTON) the ONLY ramfeed drive stoher 
guaranteed against WEAR and 
defects for 5 years! 










TELLS HOW 
TO INCREASE 
CONFIDENCE 
AND 
POISE 


HOW TO 
BUILD 
YOuUR 
BODY 

AS YOU 

Sit 


MAIL COUPON 


A valuable daily guide for busy office executives. 
Important, helpful suggestions and information 
for daily use and reference by men who are inter- 
ested in their ‘Physical Fitness and Personal Ap- 
pearance.” Write for this free book. No obligation. 















FINANCE 








During the war, hotels made up one 

of the most prosperous industries in the 
country. Today, though they’re still 
managing to show good profits, things 
are getting tougher all the time. Break- 
even points are way up, due to higher 
costs, and occupancy rates have fallen. 
So, instead of turning customers away 
from the registration desks, hotels are 
seeking ways and means of luring more 
business through their doors. 
e Fixing Up—One of these ways is re- 
modeling. Hotelmen realize that shabby 
rooms will get harder and harder to sell 
as competition returns. And it isn’t only 
competition from other hotels they’re 
worried about: The rise of luxurious 
tourist camps, particularly in the West 
and South, poses a serious threat (BW 
—Aug.28’48,p24). 

When the war ended, rehabilitation 
was badly needed throughout the indus- 
try. All during the war, it was almost 
impossible to get replacements as things 





DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 1010 Elkhart, indiana 
sii ch ine tio ites ets ls totam ening - 
Send the new, FREE booklet, ‘‘Physical Fitness | 
and Personal Appearance’. . . at no obligation. | 
Name | 
Address ! 
City Zone___ State. | 
Company. Title | 


wore out. Carpets wore through, sheets 











POSTWAR MODERNIZATION costing an estimated $2-billion is one weapon as .. . 


Hotels Fight to Stay in Black 


Rates raised, too, but operating costs have soared. So high 
occupancy is needed to keep above break-even point. Drives also 
under way to boost week-end trade, when businessmen are home. 


and towels frayed, furniture sagged, the 
plumbing got cranky (BW—Mar.17’45, 
p24). 
e Sights Raised—In mid-1945, according 
to the American Hotel Assn., the indus- 
try planned to spend $1.5-billion to re- 
condition its properties. At today’s 
prices, the association says, that figure 
has been upped to $2-billion. In the 
first eight months of this year alone, 
hotels cae invested $100-million in re- 
modeling, refurnishing, and air condi 
tioning. That’s big money for an indus- 
try whose properties were worth only 
about $5-billion over-all before the war 
Most of the funds for remodeling are 
coming out of socked-away wartime 
earnings. The hotel industry first came 
out of depression red ink in 1936, But 
it wasn’t until 1942 that profits reall; 
amounted to much. In that year, accord 
ing to Horwath & Horwath, hotel ac 
countants, income after taxes came to 
6.4% of the value of the industry’s prop 
erty. Net return rose to a peak of 8.22% 
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in 1944, dropped to 7.38% in 1946. 
e After OPA—In February, 1947, OPA 
controls on transient-room rates were 
lifted. As a result, the average room 
charge in 1947 was 13% higher than in 

1946. But other OPA controls were 
lifted, too; that boosted costs. As a re- 
sult, the net return for the year rose only 
to 7.7%. 

No figures are available yet on hotel 
earnings in 1948. But a BUSINESS WEEK 
survey this week of hotels throughout 
the country (box, page 92) indicates that 
rising costs and falling occupancy have 
kept profits about on a level with 1947— 
despite further rate increases of 10% to 
15%. 

e Poor Relations—These boosts bring 
the total rise to about 25% since OPA 
controls were lifted. Residential hotels 
have not done so well. For one thing, 
their ceilings weren’t removed until July, 
1947. For another, many cities immedi- 
ately slapped on controls of their own. 

Owners of residential hotels, of 
course, haven’t taken these controls ly- 
ing down. Just last week, for instance, 
they won a 5% increase in New York. 
They argued that they were simply pass- 
ing along to their permanent guests a 
recent blanket wage boost. The rate rise, 
they said, would mean no additional 
profit for them. 

e Sidelines—Room sales alone could 
never earn an innkeeper much profit 
these days. One prominent New York 
hotel recently opened its books far 
enough to show that its gross income 
from room sales in 1947 was about $4- 
million. And then it pointed out that 
its payroll figure for the same year was 
$4-million—just canceling the room take. 

For many big hotels, food and bever- 
age sales make up most of the profit 
margin. One of the country’s biggest 
transient hotels discovered a startling 
fact about its 1947 operations: Earnings 
dropped exactly as much as the decline 
in beverage sales—$150,000. 

Its picture is not unique. Beverage 
sales in most hotels last year showed a 
sharp drop from 1946. According to 
Horwath & Horwath, the average de- 
cline was 7%. Hotelmen put most of 
the blame on the government’s 20% 
cabaret tax (BW —Oct.2’48,p23). Many 
hotels have had to cover their dance 
floors with tables, and cut out floor 
shows, to take their public rooms out 
of the cabaret category. 
¢ Food Prices Up—Food figures are a 
little harder to put a finger on. There’s 
no doubt that hotel restaurant prices 
have risen. But no one collects any sta- 
tistics on the subject. In the Business 
WEEK survey, estimates of price rises ran 
all the way from 10% to 50%. And 
menus today are far from prewar qual- 
ity: With skyrocketing food costs, many 
hotels have substituted cheaper cuts of 
meat for the sirloins they used to serve. 
Gross income from food sales last 
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You should sezee7 your anti-freeze 


The past few years, the problem 
has been to get any old thing you 
could find to put into your radiator 
to sorta prevent freezing. 

But now you should call your 
shots. 

For instance, CSC makes two ex- 
cellent anti-freezes of different 
types— both good. I’ll describe ’em 
briefly and briskly. 


THE ECONOMICAL TYPE 


First, there’s Nor’way*—the most eco- 
nomical anti-freeze I know. It not only 


cs, eave your 
er Pi vet em 

2% care toa 
wy Norway exper t 


costs little, but takes less than of any other 
type to protect your radiator against freez- 
ing. It has a methanol base—is practically 
odorless—does not make your car smell as 
if it were on a binge. It lasts long because 


ee 
Py ANTI-FREEZE 


Anti-Rust | 
Orless- Econom!” 


Oq 


*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 





by Jon herold 


it contains an ingredient that helps to 
reduce evaporation losses. And it contains 
an effective anti-rust. 


A PERMANENT TYPE 


Then there is PEAK*, for motorists who 
prefer a permanent type anti-freeze. PEAK 
is guaranteed to last all season in a properly 
prepared cooling system—won’t seep— 
circulates freely—embodies an efficient 
anti-rust—won’t hurt rubber or clog radia- 
tors... great stuff. 


PREPARATORY AIDS 


But, in preparation for winter anti-freeze, 
you should get ‘a good service man to 
tighten hose connections, check the ther- 
mostat, and use Nor’way CLEANER or 
Nor’way QUICK FLUSH to purge the sys- 
tem of rust, scale and oil. And have him 
use Nor’way Stop LEAK to seal any leaks 
so you won’t lose your anti-freeze. 

Behind your service man stands Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation with its ex- 
tensive laboratories in 
which these excellent 
cooling system prepa- 
rations have been per- 
fected for your radia- 


$950 
profit. Li 


tor’s pleasure and your 


PERMANENT TYPE 


ANTI-FREEZE 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION - 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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provide locked-in 
freshness for home- 
packed frozen foods 


‘Made by Kellogg - 
a U.S.E. division 






UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
, Springfield 2, Mass. 


13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 
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See your Paper Merchant or Locker Plant 






























SEND PROFITS UP... 
USE A FLOOR-VEYOR* 








Send oni cartons, sini up la down) ona 


Floor-Veyor, Rapids-Standard’s semi-perma- 
pony installed belt conveyor. Watch costs 
go down, profits go up as vacant lofts and 
yasements become valuable storage space. 


| MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Get the complete details now on 
the Floor-Veyor or other 


aug7all 


PROFIT BOOSTING EQUIPMENT 
yo eee ee — Check coupon for free bulletins m9 
THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 
306 RapiStan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send bulletins on the equipment checked. 
[_] FLOOR-VEYOR ([] PORTABLE BELT UNITS 


] RAPID-WHEEL CONVEYOR [] FLOOR AND HAND TRUCKS 
] RAPID-ROLLER CONVEYOR [ ] STEEL- FORGED CASTERS 


Tm, 


Name. 





4ddress____ 





City 


Co ca ce ee er es es a a eee ee 














Rate Increases, 


Food & Beverage Sales Fostwar I eriod 


Food and liquor off 30% to Up 8% to 10% 
35% from last year 

Food and liquor both off; Up 15% 
sharpest decline in liquor 

Each off 3% Up 20% 

Off sharply Up 7% to 12% 


About 30% higher 
than in 1939 


Food up, beverage sales down 


Food sales down 20%; beve- Up 20% 

rage sales down 30% 

Food sales holding even; Up 20% to 25% 

liquor sales have been off for | 
18 months 


Both holding up well Up 12% to 20% 


Food sales up from last year; Up as much as 50% } 


liquor sales way off 


Each off 34% Up 50% 

| 
Sales of both are off Up 10% 
Liquor business off 20%; Up 20% 


slight drop in food sales 
Off 30% to 40% Up 15% to 25% 


Both off 15% to 20% Up 25% to 30% 


The Hotel Picture Today 
City Room Occupancy 

East 

Boston....... 91%-95% (week-end busi- 
ness off to 65%-—70%) 

Buffalo....... 90% 

New York 90% (low week-end busi- 
ness) 

Philadelphia... 90% 

Washington... 90% (expect upswing with 
presidential inauguration) 

Midwest 

Cleveland..... 82%-87% 

Chicago...... 84% (business tapers off 
over week ends) 

Detroit... ..-. 85%-95% (dip on Friday 
and Sunday nights) 

St. Louis..... 90% (sharp pickup from 
slump in August) 

South 

Atlanta...... 95% or better (expect high 
occupancy for next two or 
three years) 

New Orelans 90%-100% 

SS Sees ees 96% (prospects good for 
first quarter of 1949) 

Far West 

Denver....... Big hotels: capacity. Small 
hotels: business tapering off 

Los Angeles... 90% (expect bigger winter 
than last year) 

San Francisco. 91% 


Food sales off 5%; 
sales off 8% 


beverage Up 20% to 25% 








year was 4% higher than in 1946. That’s 
lower than even the lowest estimate of 
food-price increases. The only answer 
is fewer customers. Thus, in both food 
sales and room rentals the picture is the 
same: sharply higher rates, but only 
slightly higher gross, because of fewer 
customers. 

According to Horwath & Horwath, 

room occupancy dropped from an aver- 
age of 93% in 1946 to 90% in 1947. 
And the first eight months of this year 
show a 5% decline compared with the 
same period last year. 
e Still Not Bad—Even so, present occu- 
pancy rates still look pretty good to 
hotelmen, in comparison to prewar lev- 
els of around 65%. The trouble is that 
the break-even point has gone up just as 
fast. Back before the war, a hotel only 
had to rent out perhaps 60% of its avail- 
able space to edge into the black. ‘Today 
the figure has risen to between 80% and 
85%. Reason: that old, familiar bogey, 
soaring operating costs. 

A survey of members by the American 
Hotel Assn. shows what has happened: 
payrolls, up 88% to 104% over 1942; 
coal up 114%; fuel oil, up 47%; linens, 
up 111%; cleaning materials, up 115% 
carpeting, up 113%. 

e Week-End Problem—Of course, if the 
downward trend in occupancy percent- 
age halts where it is now—in the high 
80’s—hotels will probably continue to 
write their books in black ink. But hotel- 


men are quick to point out that onl; 
near-capacity business during the work 
ing week is keeping over-all occupancy 
up. Comes Friday, and the traveling 
businessman packs up and goes hon 
for the week end. Week-end occupancy) 
recently has been running as low as 
50%. Thus, even a small drop in week- 
day bookings could drive the average- 
occupancy figure below the breakeven 
point. 

So hotels are oiling up their rusty sales 

forces to go out and drum up week-end 
business. One big aim is to sell conven 
tion committees the idea of holding 
their meetings over Saturday and Sun- 
day. Tourists are another target for the 
week-end vacancies. 
e Help Wanted—One other problem 
that’s worrying hotel executives: a short 
age of trained help. The supply of Euro- 
pean chefs and major-domos is running 
low. So A.H.A. is sponsoring a drive to 
establish hotel trade schools, to train 
youth in the ways of the business. 

The first of these has been set up by 
the county schools of Dade County, Fla 
(Miami), where the need for trained 
help is acute. Resort hotels need skilled 
help even worse than their year-round 
brothers. Reason: Because of their short 
season, they just don’t have time to train 
recruits on the job. 

e Few New Hotels—Hotelmen can tak: 
comfort from one thing: The flood 0! 
new hotel-building they once feared be 
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Elevators are your “Public Relations Contact Num- 
ber One.’ They occupy an important spot in your 
public’s eye because they create first impressions 
... and confirm old ones. 

Whether your building is old or new, you like to 
keep it modern . . . keep it operating at “‘new” effici- 
ency. Yet, because of changing conditions, your 
elevators may be severely handicapping your public 
relations if the elevators have not kept pace with 
demand. 

To give your building the “new look,” modernize 















the elevators with Westinghouse Selectomatic. It’s 
the only elevator supervisory system that actually 
matches service with demand automatically. Selecto- 


matic increases appreciably the carrying capacity of 
existing equipment and assures swift, equalized 
service to every floor. 

If your building is a store, a hotel, or an office 
building, you can make it modern with Westinghouse 
Selectomatic elevators. For the first step, write to 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Elevator 
Division, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 


Westinghouse 


ELEVATOR 











Gallons of 
eGood Will- 


! 
You dispense good will by the | 
gallon, every day in the year, when 
your employees and customers 
have quick access to OASIS Elec- 
tric Water Coolers. Nearly every- 
one agrees, properly cooled water 
helps you think, work, and feel 
better. Get these low-cost benefits 
for your firm, your services, your 
products. Look in your classified 
telephone direc- 
tory today for 


USS Electric 


Water Coolers | 


——— 


' 





The EBCO Mfg. Co. 
401 West Town St. 
Columbus 8, Ohio 





The trend in hotel rooms is toward modern efficiency as in this studio-room in . 


MODELS AND SIZES 
FOR EVERY NEED 





THERES NO CARBON 
_ PAPER LIKE 
PARK LANE’! 





Non-curl! Non-slip! Non-smudge! That’s 
Park Lane, the carbon paper that is 
specially treated to give better copies, 
cleaner copies. 

Get in a supply today! See the differ- 
ence in the quality of the work turned 
out in your office! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters! 


THERE'S A 


ROYTYPE 
PRODUCT 
FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS 
MACHINE 
NEED! 





cause of the new competition it prom- 
ised ¢(BW—Mar.2’46,p32) has failed to 
materialize. The reason is simply the 
tremendous rise in the cost of con- 
struction. 

The hotel industry goes by a “rule of 

thumb” that says a room must average 
$1 a day income for every $1,000 of or- 
iginal per-room investment. Room cost 
for most hotels built in the 1920’s was 
about $5,000. But today’s building costs 
put the per-room figure between $10,- 
000 and $20,000. And hotelmen know 
that the $10 to $20 rate necessary to 
keep such a hotel on an even keel would 
be too high to meet present-day compe- 
tition. 
e Exceptions—Still, there are some ex- 
ceptions to the no-new-building rule. 
In areas where hotel business is still en- 
joying at least a vestige of its wartime 
boom (like Florida and Texas) several 
hostelries are under construction. One 
of the biggest is the Shamrock Hotel, in 
Houston, Tex. (picture, above). Build- 
ing cost for the Shamrock is generally 
estimated at $17-million. It’s sched- 
uled to open shortly after the fist of 
the year, * 

Another new venture is the ultramod- 
ern Terrace Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati 
(BW—Jul.3’48,p22). This one’s a com- 
promise—half hotel, half stores and of- 
fices. And the owner is hoping that his 
take on office rentals will enable him 
to keep room rates down to a competi- 
tive level. 


RADIO PROFITS DROP 


Business is booming for broadcasters. 
Last week the industry’s trade associa- 
tion, the National Assn. of Broadcasters, 
came up with the estimate that total 
time sales this year will be 7.4% higher 
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. . - Houston’s new Shamrock Hotel 


than last—$384-million compared with 
$357-million. 

But the broadcasters are far from 
happy. Reason: Overhead is going up 
even faster. N.A:B. says this year’s costs 
are running 10% ahead of 1947. So 
profits before taxes, the association says, 
will drop below 20% of revenue for the 
first time since 1939. 

Other highlights of the N.A.B. re- 
port: 

National spot (or non-network) ad 
vertising will be up 10% this year—$99 
million compared with $90-million. 

Local business will be up 6%, from 
$136-million to $145-million. 

Network receipts will rise 64%, from 
$125-million to $134-million. 

Operating expenses will be up to 
$233-million from $212-million last 
year. Two reasons: higher wages; and 
development expenses for FM and tele 
vision, which are not yet paying off. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS continue to run 
sharply ahead of 1947 levels (BW —Sep. 
11’48,p107). This week the Assn. of 
American Railroads estimated that net 
income of Class I carriers rose 62% to 
about $86-million in August. 


srock SPLITUPS keep coming along (BW 
—Mar.13’48,p86). National Enameling 
& Stamping’s stockholders will vote 
Nov. 15 on a 4-for-] split; Eaton Mfg. 
shareholders will consider a 2-to-] split 
at a meeting soon. 


PACKARD directors, after careful study, 
have decided to “postpone indefinitely” 
a proposed reverse stock split (BW— 
Aug.28’48,p64). This would have cut 
drastically the number of shares out 
standing—now 15-million. 


BUSINESS FAILURES will begin to show up 
in large numbers, warns the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., when prices level 
off—or swing downward. However, 
FDIC’s semiannual report to member 
banks also notes that failures during the 
past five years have been at a record low: 
one firm out of 1,000 annually (normal 
rate is 10 per 1,000). 


Heads Cluett, Peabody 


There was a shift in command at Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., last week. Harry T. 
Leithead stepped up to the presidency from 
his post as vice-president in charge of sales. 
He takes over from C. R. Parker, president 
for the last 19 years, who is now retiring. A 
director of the company since 1946, Leit- 
head started out as floor salesman in the 
company’s Chicago office in 1929. Cluett 
manufactures Arrow shirts, neckties, and col- 
lars, plus other haberdashery, and owns the 
Sanforized process. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities, The offering is made only by the Pro pectus. This is published on bebalj of 


















only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in the respective States. 


New Issue 
Peis Met il | 


400,000 Shares 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 per Share) 


Price $30.25 per Share 


Copies of 


Signed who are qualified to act 


the Prospectus may be obtained from amy of the under- 
as dealers in the respective States, 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


W.C. Langley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Central Republic Company 


(Incorporated) 


The First Boston Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Incorporated 


Union Securities Corporation 


Bosworth, Sullivan & Company 








September 28, 1948 
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This announcement ts not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation 
of an offer to buy securities. 


New Issues September 30, 1948 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


$60,000,000 3% Debentures, due October 1, 1973 


260,000 Shares Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


These shares of Preferred Stock are being offered by the Company 
to holders of its Common Stock (other than stock held by the 
Company) and New Class B Common Stock, upon exercise of 
Warrants, at $100 per share. Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series may 
be offered by the underwriters as set forth in the prospectus. 


Price 100% for the Debentures 


plus accrued interest from October 1, 1948 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from either of the under. 
signed (who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) 
only by persons to whom such underwriter may legally offer 
these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Reynolds & Co. 

































Save profits! 


The savings made by ‘Budgit’ Hoists 
show up the first hour—and repeat them- 
selves every working hour through their 
long lives. Work goes so much faster it 
is like adding productive minutes to 
every hour. Workers like them because 
they make the job much easier and re- 
move the danger of sprains and rupture. 
They pay for themselves quickly—and 
keep on making extra profits. No instal- 
lation costs! Trifling current consump- 
tion! Prove profits by test installation. 
Send for Bulletin No. 371 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box'’ Cranes, 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial instruments. 


‘Budgit’ and ‘lood Lifter’ 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 
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THE MARKETS 





¢- Commodity Prices (Jan. 3, 1948=100) 


—— 


Data: Bureau of Labor » otis, 
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A Price Spread: Why? 


Spot commodity index has dropped because of skid in farm 
items. But industrial materials have moved up, influencing whole- 
sale prices. This lessens threat of industrial inventory trouble. 


If spot commodity prices are forecast- 

ing the wholesale trend, then the latter 
index has quite a comedown in store 
for it (chart, above). And a lot of com- 
panies are in for inventory trouble. 
e No Certainty—However, it isn’t at all 
certain that wholesale prices are going 
to follow spot commodities. It’s true 
that the two indexes often move in the 
same direction, with spot prices preced- 
ing moves in the wholesale index by two 
or three weeks. That generally has been 
the case since the end of the war. But 
not this year, and there’s a reason. 

Four of the 28 commodities included 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Weck Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 155.5 150.7 160.8 149.3 
Railroad. 48.5 47.1 51.2 42.2 
Utility.. 70.3 69.4 71.9 74.9 


Bonds 


Industrial 95.8 96.6 97.9 101.4 
Railroad. 86.5 86.6 87.0 85.9 
Utility... 94.5 94.4 94.7 101.6 





Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 











in the spot commodity index are largely 
accountable for the decline since the 
middle of August. ‘These are corn, hogs, 
steers, and wool. Earlier in the year, de- 
clines centered in wheat, cotton, and 
the fats and oils. 

These are leading items in the farm- 
and-food commodity groups that ran 
far ahead of other markets during and 
after the war. They had long been due 
for a comedown—or industrial raw ma- 
terials had been due for a comeup to 
bring the various products more nearly 
into line. 

Thus farm products anil foodstuffs 
have been dragging down the index of 
all spot commodities. To the extent 
that these are used by industry, they 
have tended to drag down the narrower 
index of industrial raw materials, too. 
But enough other materials used by in- 
dustry have gone up so that their over- 
all effects have about canceled out (page 
9). 

e Wholesale—This is much more ap- 
parent at the wholesale level. Farm 
products and foods have come down 
about 5% from the highs posted early 
this year. But the all-commodity index, 
which includes some 900 items, has 

been coasting along for two months at 
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or near the record high reached in the 
week ended Aug. 7. 

|mportant industrial groups in the 
wholesale index are at their postwar 
highs-among them metals and metal 


foods’ decline, the average level of all 
wholesale prices of products other than 
farm and foods, has flattened out just 
above 153. 

Sinking farm prices didn’t prevent 
earlier upward adjustments in manufac 
tured goods at the wholesale level, and 
there is no particular reason why they 
should turn the tide now. 





‘ roducts, building materials, chemical 
a, and allied products, and housefurnish- 
| ing goods. 
‘With these offsetting the farm-and- 
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Weak Preferreds: Warning to Businessmen 


Common stocks haven’t been 
acting too well lately (BW—Oct.2 
’48,p93). Even so, they've been do- 
ing better marketwise than the nor- 
mally more stable preferreds. 

Thanks to occasional rallies, most 
common stocks are still holding 
well above their post-1946 lows— 
despite recent selling pressure. 

But there have been few rallies 
in preferred stocks to interrupt their 
persistent downdrift, as shown in 
the sampling below. So Standard & 
Poor's preferred stock price index 
has finally been pushed down to its 
lowest in about six years. 

Here’s why: The preferred stock 
market takes its cue from the basic 
trend of interest rates. When gen- 
eral interest rates rise, preferred 
stocks tend to decline, because their 


1946 
Issue and Dividend Rate High 

American Bank Note $3 j $88 50 
American Car & Foundry 7% , 132.50 
American Can 7%... Sots Drea 210.50 
American Metals 6%.... 163.00 
American Sugar 7%.... sewn 158.00 
American Tobacco 6%.... 174.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5%. 2 228.08 
Beatrice Foods 3%%%.. . dos ) SEB 
Bethlehem Steel 7%. . seis M80 
Canada Dry $4.25.. ; Mie at 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet $3.50...... 110.00 
Commercial Credit $3.60.......... 123.00 
Corn Products Refining 7%........ 210.25 
Crenine Glass Se.80. 2.050. 6. eee ees 109.75 
Crown Zellerbach $4........... .. 150.00 
Sieeeen & Oo. Gee i. oe ces. ea 42.25 
Dow Chemical $4................. 118.00 
Eastman Kodak 6%............ 209 .00 
SN ESE I Pa 182.00 
Ingersoll-Rand 6%..... 190.00 
Island Creek Coal $6.............. 163.00 
Johns-Manville 344%............. 153.00 
Liggett & Meyers 7%......... oe ee 
op OS LIne a ee 197 .00 
MacAndrews & Forbes 6%........ 160.00 
National Biscuit 7%.............. 205 .25 
National Lead 7%..............-. 207 .00 
ey BR Greee Ob oii eis cece ess 112.00 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 3.60%..... 108.75 
Be i WP 8k oo be 8 Sees .. 116.00 
Sylvania Electric $4.............. 109.50 
ae Cepeeen ee... oe ie 
U. S. Rubber 8%..... .. 187.00 
U. S. Smelting & Refining $3. 50. ais 89.00 

00 


U. S. Steel 7%... 





*Low registered in 1947. 


fixed return looks less attractive rel- 
atively, as other rates go up. So the 
prices of preferred stocks lately have 
been discounting the recent climb 
of money rates brought on by the 
Treasury's boost in short-term loan 
rate and the upping of bank reserve 
requirements. 

Businessmen should watch the 
tregd carefully. For declining pre- 
ferred stock prices forecast a rise 
in their financing costs. To sell pre- 
ferred stock at par, they'll have to 
pay a higher dividend on it. Three 
vears ago, for example, R. J. Reyn- 
olds Tobacco Co. was able to build 
up working capital by the sale of 
new 3.6% preferred shares. It’s now 
about to do similar financing. But 
this time the company has had to 
lift the dividend rate to 4.5%. 


%_ Drop % of 
From Post-1946 

1947-48 1946 Recent Loss 

Low High Price Recovered 
$58.50 33.9% $59 50 3.3% 

89.50 32.5 92.25 6.4 
166 .00 24.1 167 .00 > De 
124 00 23.9 124.00 Bid 
*116.00 26 6 120.00 9.5 
131.00 24.7 131.00 

96 .00 23.2 102.00 20.7 

80.50 32.2 81.50 Bid 2.6 
125.00 25.6 133.00 18.6 
106.00 27.9 108 .00 4.9 
*87 .00 20.9 90.00 Bid 13.1 
*87 .00 29.3 93.50 18.1 
167.00 19.6 167.00 

*88 00 19 8 91.00 Bid 9.2 
100.00 33.0 100.00 Bid 

29.25 30.8 30.50 9.6 

97.00 17.8 99 00 9.5 
157.00 24.9 157.00 

126.25 30.6 127.00 Bid 1.3 
150.00 21.1 152.00 Bid 5.0 
137.12 15.8 137 .00 Bid 

110.50 34.3 103.50 5.7 
161.50 23.3 162.50 2.0 
*137.50 30.2 145.00 12.6 
130.00 18.8 130%00 

162.50 20.8 162.50 ; 
163 .00 21.2 163.50 1.1 

87.00 22.3 88 .00 Bid 4.0 
*82 25 24.4 82.25 

*95 00 18.1 97 .00 9.5 
*79 87 27.1 81.00 3.8 
168.00 18.0 168 .00 Falee 
125.87 32.7 130.25 re 

65.75 26.1 65.75 ae 
129.50 22.0 133.50 11.0 
































Manufacturers Trust 
Marine Midiand 
Montgomery Ward 
Nationa! Distillers 
N Y Central RR 


Amer Airiines 
Amer Locomotive 
Amer Pow & Lt 
Amer Radiator 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour & Co North American Co 
Atch Top & SF Northern Pac Ry 
Bethiehem Stee! Ohio O 
Borg-Warner 
Canadian Pacific 
Celanese Corp 
Chase Nat! Bank 
Chrysler Corp 
Colgate-Palm-Peet 
Commonwith Edison 
Commonwith & Sou 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Crane Co 
duPont de Nemours 
Electric Bd & Sh 
General Electric 
Genera! Motors 
Great Northern Ry United Aircraft 
Kennecott Copper U S Stee! 
Woolworth Co (F W 


Paramount Pict 
Pennsylvania R R 
Pepsi-Cola 

Phelps Dodge 
Radio Corp 

Sears Roebuck 
Socony Vacuum 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Standard Oil (N J) 
Texas Company 
Union Pacific R R 


F YOU OWN any of these stocks, 
or have been planning an early sale 
or purchase, you may want to have 
the latest Merrill Lynch “Stock Ap- 


praisals” on them+—some time soon. 


Each of these “Appraisals” gives 
you digestible details on operations, 
standing, earnings, outlook for an 
individual company . summarizes 
vital facts needed for sound invest- 
ment decisions—and will be sent to 


you without charge. 


Just check the list and let us 
know those you'd like* — 


Department 5-92 


Merritt Lyncu, 


PieRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 


* When we offered similar studies 
before, we were gratified by the re- 
sponse, except that — well, it was a 
little too enthusiastic in a few cases. 
Some people asked for the whole set. 
We'd appreciate it if you held requests 
down to those companies — maybe a 
half dozen or so— in which you are 
seriously interested. 
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They moved a mountain! 

Recent movietones showed engineers 
blowing up a mountain in Tennessee to 
make way for a new dam. Soon, near here, 
there will be huge power houses—and 
Asheroft Gauges. For in producing and 
transporting power and light many of the 
operations demand exactly controlled 
pressures. Water, steam, gas, oil and air 
lines are guarded by Ashcroft Gauges 
which, for almost a century, have been 
known for their accuracy and economy. If 
you need pressure gauges, specify Ashcroft. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors everywhere 





MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
Builcers of ‘Show-Box'’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, 


“The Case 
of the 
BURSTING 
BUBBLE” 


Produced Profits! 


Checking surface 
tension of soap 
pointed the path to 
a better soap. 








We have similarly 
served in foods, 
toiletries, drugs, 
metals and most 
any field you can 
mention. 


SEND 


For Your Free Copy of 
“THE CHEMICAL CONSULTANT 
AND YOUR BUSINESS” 
Learn how our cumulative experience in 
furthering ‘‘profits production’’, can solve 
your problem. Ten floors of laboratories, 
an unexcelled staff of experts in Chemistry, 
Physics, Bacteriology, Toxicology and Engi- 
neering—versed in product improvement, 
processing and market research—can be of 
real service to you. Inquiry entails no obli- 

gation; full confidence respected. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, te. 


Chemists 
Engineers 


29 W. 15 St. New York 11, N.Y. WA 4-8800 
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U. E. LEADERS Fitzgerald, Emspak, and Matles get part of the blame as . . . 


AEC Boots Out Leftist Unions 


The Atomic Energy Commission has opened the doors of 
atomic plants to unions—but not to the left-wing U. E. or U. P. W. 
Will the purge extend to plants handling military contracts? 


Washington’s growing concern over 
Communist infiltration in labor unions 
led this week to the most vigorous se- 
curity step yet taken by a federal agency. 
The Atomic Energy Commission black- 
listed two left-wing C.1.O. unions from 
top-secret atomic energy laboratories. 

At the same time AEC switched its 
entire policy towards unions in its atom 
plants. It lifted a war-born ban against 
unionization of workers in all plants ex- 
cept Oak Ridge, Tenn., where unions 
have been allowed since 1946. 
¢ Doors Stay Shut—But AEC refused to 
open the doors to the strategically im- 
portant United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers, and United Public 
Workers. Officers of both have refused 
to swear that they have no “Communist 
afhliation or association.”” AEC has told 
General Electric Co. and the University 
of Chicago not to deal with them. 

AEC acted after a House labor sub- 
committee heard: (1) C.1.O. secretary- 
treasurer James B. Carey, former U.E. 
head, testify that U.E. is a “Communist 
front on many questions”; (2) U.E. 
president, Albert J. Fitzgerald, secretary- 
treasurer, Julius Emspak, and organizing 
director James Matles refuse to tell if 
they are Communists; and (3) charges 
that Communists have a “stranglehold” 
on U.E.’s Local 301 and its 15,000 Gen- 


eral Electric employees at Schenectady. 

(Subsequently, other witnesses told 

the committee that the Communist 
party regards U.E. as “‘its pride and joy.” 
They said that the Communists have 
always considered organization of G.E. 
workers of “utmost importance” in the 
Communist labor program.) 
e More to Come?—AEC may have other 
curbs against left-wing unions up its 
sleeve. The order to G.E. was described 
as “a first step toward improving the 
situation” which now exists. 

There was no indication this week 
that the blacklist of leftist unions will 
spread to other plants handling govern 
ment defense contracts. But since an 
estimated 30,000 Communists (about 
four-fifths. of the reported total in this 
country) are in strategic unions, that 
possibility exists. 

e Implications—If the Army, Navy, and 
other agencies which hand out defense 
contracts adopt AEC standards on “un 
qualified adherence and loyalty to the 
interests of the United States,” then 
labor relations implications will be grave 

For management, it will mean dis 
turbed contract relations, and troubl« 
in plants barred overnight to leftist 
unions. Employers bumped into som« 
serious problems—and at least one strik« 
—due to the government’s security 
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WHAT WONT 
THEY DO 


EFFECTIVE SALES PROMOTERS for Washington 
State Apple Commission are the Filmosound Pro- 
jectors and the 16mm color sound films used by 
the Commission’s dealer service men to make 
presentations to apple wholesalers, jobbers, and 
retailers in the nation’s major markets. All nine 
Filmosounds have turned in excellent perform- 
ance records. About 200 additional film prints 
are on loan to school systems. 


YOUR BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT, but the odds are 10 
to 1 that you, too, have a job which movies could 
do better, faster, more economically, more profit- 
ably. Capable film producers are ready to help you 
weigh the possibilities. Write us for their names. 


BELL & HOWELL COM- 
PANY, 7116 McCor- 
mick Road, Chicago 
45. Branches in New 
York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., 
and London. 


FINE PROJECTORS are 
a “‘must”’ if your film 
is to be fully success- 
ful. And the finest 
16mm sound film pro- 
jector, most commer- 
cial film users agree, 
is the... 





COMPLETELY EQUIPPED with Filmosound Projec- 
tors is the Richfield Oil Corporation sales organi- 
zation. Sound movies serve this company three 
ways: for training its own sales personnel, for 
training dealers, and for goodwill-building pro- 
grams at schools, service clubs, etc. Standardiza- 
tion followed rigorous tests of most makes. 
Filmosounds won on picture and sound quality, 
ease of setting up, and availability of service. 


SALES BECOME LARGER and more frequent after 
company salesmen and filling station dealers see 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation movies 
which are packed with clear, convincing counsel 
on how to make the motoring public buy more 
DX products. A number of Filmosound Projec- 
tors have served Mid-Continent dependably for 
years, insuring professional-quality reproduction 
of both pictures and sound. 














Why build a pyramid of Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide, able to outlast the 
pagan creed itself? It would hardly be 
practical— 

But a Carboloy pyramid would with- 
stand the ravages of time, because of 
the same characteristics that can make 


Carboloy so useful to you. 


For Carboloy Cemented Carbide has 
an amazing resistance to stresses, pres- 
sures, shock, corrosion, and wear. 


Carbides already work for you 
indirectly; the equipment you use is 
cheaper and better because they helped 
make it. And by using Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide in your own pro- 
duction, even greater 


you can get 


benefits. 


How you can benefit 


Let these advantages of Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide help you. Call in 
a carbide expert—your Carboloy engi- 
neer. He'll help your engineers plan 
a comprehensive program of effective 
use of carbide tools, dies and wear parts 
throughout your plant, for higher pro- 


duction at lower cost. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
11191 E. 8 MILE AVE., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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An Aztec pyramid - 4" =- 
made of a 


CARBOLOY= 


might still look 
like this 









WEAR-RESISTANT PARTS of Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide are improving many en products. 
Examples? These dental drills are faster, cooler- 
cutting, and longer-lasting than ordinary steel 
drills. Other parts, such as fishing rod line-guides 
and reel bushings, knife sharpeners, masonry 
drills, and paint-scrapers, use longer-lasting Car- 
boloy Cemented Carbide, too. 


CARBOLOY CUTTING 
TOOLS more than doubled 
production here without 
additional machines, men 
or equipment! Gray iron, 
steel, bronze, and stain- 
less steel were turned, 
bored, and milled by 
Carboloy Cemented Car- 


bide to make this cream 





seporator. 


ie Be 





CARBOLOY SHEET-METAL DIES formed 5,000,000 


of these tie-rod bearings without redressing. 
Steel cutting-out dies were scrapped after 800,000 


operations. 


CARBOLOY: 


CEMENTED 


METAL 


CARBIOE 


OF INDUSTRY 





screening of individual employees B\y 
—Jul.24'48,p90). If unions are scr eg 
the problem for management \ | } 
many times greater. 

For leftist unions, extensi r 
AEC’s policy would mean toughe },; 
tles eh aps cetecceding with right vin 
unions, and with non-Communist ink. 
and-file members. 

However, it’s unlikely that the \EC 
order will be made a general govern \en; 
policy unless the foreign situation ¢ oy, 
graver. The atomic laboratory poly \ 
due mainly to the top-secret natu:¢ of 
the work being done. 
© Background—G.E. recently recogiiized 
U.E. as bargaining agent for emp). vce; 
at the Knolls atomic power laboratory, 
under construction at Schenectady | {3\\ 
—Mar.29’47,p22). It was a routine ges 
ture. The company has a contract with 
U.E. covering all G.E. operations. More 
over, many workers were being trans- 
ferred to the Knolls laboratory from 
other G.E. plants—where they were 
members of U.E. 

The University of Chicago operates 
the Argonne atomic power laboraton 
for the AEC. The U.P.W. has some 
members there, but has not formal; 
sought bargaining rights. 

e Lilienthal’s Letter—In his letter to the 
two contractors, AEC chairman David 
Lilienthal noted that officers of UE. 
and U.P.W. have refused to sign non- 
Communist affidavits. But AEC based 
its crackdown on more than that fact 
In his letter to president Charles F. 
Wilson of G.E., Lilienthal pointed 
out that union officers are in a position 
to “exercise administrative, negotiating 
or disciplinary authority” over employ 
ees engaged in atomic energy work 
Security precautions require loyalty 
clearances on all employees and officers 
of contracting firms who have access to 
restricted information. But until last 
week no similar precaution had been 
taken against union officials. The new 
order was issued to bolster this weak 
point in its precautions. 

e G.E.’s Reply—The AEC chairman 
criticized G.E. insistence that its con- 
tract with U.E. required it to recognize 
the union at the Knolls laboratory. 
Lemuel R. Boulware, head of G.E. labor 
relations, retaliated with a charge that 
AEC had failed to present a “‘real’”’ solu- 
tion for the security problem. 

Even when recognition is denied to 
U.E., he pointed out, employees at the 
laboratories will still be free to belong 
to U.E.—and to associate “intimately” 
on the outside with “union officials 
whom you have competent reason [0 
believe are, or may be, disloyal to the 
United States.” 

e Ban Removed—To unions other than 
the blacklisted pair, AEC’s decision to 
lift its wartime ban against union activ- 
ity at atomic plants was welcome news. 
There have only been two exceptions 
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“Is it making any money?”’ 

“What are they paying for fuel these days?”’ 
“Are you hauling much freight?’’ 

“Do you like your job?” 






The little old lady is not a busybody— she is 
merely looking after one of her investments. 


She has some money in the Santa Fe. 
Maybe it’s ten, maybe it’s twenty, maybe 
it's fifty shares of Santa Fe stock. 


She is entitled to attend a stockholders’ 
meeting. She can get on her feet and ask 
our board of directors questions just like 
the above. She can compliment those gen- 
tlemen for their management, or she can 
bang her umbrella on the table and tell 
them off. 


Alone, her few shares of stock can’t do a 
lot. Alone, she couldn’t elect a president of 
the United States. But stockholders just 
like her — housewives, teachers, merchants, 












SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 

































salesmen, laborers—can tell us how to run 
the Santa Fe, and they do. (Actually 29,178 
Santa Fe stockholders are women, most of 
them holding only a small number of shares 
each.) 

And that’s the beauty of America—the 
voice of the people is the voice that runs 
things, whether it’s operating a transconti- 
nental railroad or putting a man in the 
White House. 

Isn't it a wonderful country where so 
many can own so much? That’s ‘Free 
Enterprise.”” 

x * * 
Santa Fe stockholders, just as those of any 
railroad, know that American railroads must 
be permitted to earn at least 6% (many 
other industries earn more) On their invest- 
ment in order to maintainssound and pro- 
gressive operations and to continue to pro- 
vide shippers and passengers with the finest 
in rail transportation. 






























“Give a a T ift J ln genie 
= a ON 


Pennspoania Bue 


SMOKED 


TURKEY 





These beautiful birds are cooked to per- 
fection over glowing hickory embers, 
heavy with luscious breast and pearly 
pink dark meat. Ready to eat, @ Gift 


wrapped, card enclosed, postage prepaid, 
delivery guaranteed $1.75 per ib. Average 
weights 10 to 20 Ibs, Write the farm today, 


HICKORY VALLEY FARM 
Little Kunkletown, Stroudsburg, Pa. 











Beer 
Solving Your 


INDUSTRIAL Housing 
PROBLEM today 


Orders and reorders prove it. Yes, 
prove that KNOX HOMES are the 
leaders in the prefabricated home 


construction field. 


KNOX CORPORATION 


THOMSON € GEORGIA 


CONVOY tote boxes 


chemically hardened 
corrugated 
board 


WEIGH e¢ COST 
50% to 60% 
less than steel 
















Dy 
me ag 


Tote more payload at less cost 
Stocked for immediate delivery in a wide 
range of sizes and shepes—or manufactured 
to your design and specifications. 

Write for sizes and prices. 


3432 NAVARRE RD. S.W. 
CONVOY, INC. CANTON 7, OHIO 


‘04 





up until now to this security policy. 
Early in 1946 the ban was lifted at Oak 
Ridge; later, for the Zia Co., mainte- 
nance and service contractor at Los Al- 
amos. Unions have been free to file col- 
lective bargaining petitions with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, but 
NLRB has set them aside. And con- 
tractors agreed not to recognize a union 
without NLRB certification. This ef- 
fectively blocked union activities. 

e Affidavits No Test—Last week, Lilien- 
thal.advised NLRB that it is now free 
to process cases involving atomic oper- 
ations. 

AEC contractors can also recognize a 
union without the formality of NLRB 
certification. This means that any union 
whose officers have not filed non-Com- 
munist affidavits under the Taft-Hartley 
law—except for the U.E. and U.P.W.— 
may seek and get voluntary recognition 











in atomic plants. Thus non-con: lyin, 
right-wing unions, such as the | jit 
Mine Workers’ District 50 ani th, 
United Steelworkers, are as fie } 
operate in atomic areas as they ar. ¢\, 
where. 

e Murray’s Criticism—Philip Niur: 
president of C.I.O. and United 5te¢ 
workers, criticized the AEC black! st 9 
der as going “far beyond” secur'y 
quirements. He chided ‘“‘unilatersi 
termination” of the loyalty of inio; 
officers, and AEC “prejudging”’ of the 
validity of the T-H affidavits rule. \Mu; 
ray urged that the commission set aside 
its order at least until the Supreme 
Court decides the constitutionaliiy oj 
the affidavits requirement. This igh 
come in the Inland Steel Co. case BY 
—Oct.2’48,p94)—which is scheduled t 
come before the high court during the 
current term. 








WORKERS’ FAMILIES AND FRIENDS see how company products work as... 


Burroughs Family Night Builds Goodwill 


Before the war, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. had about 4,000 employ- 
ees in its Detroit plant. It was a big 
working force, but not too big to pre- 
vent a fairly close association between 
boss and workers. But during the war, 
Burrough’s employment grew to around 
11,000—and the problem of keeping 
tight employer-employee relations grew, 
too. 

Recently, Burroughs’ president, John 
S. Coleman, introduced a series of ““fam- 
ily night” programs in the Detroit plant. 
Employees were urged to bring families 
and friends to see the Burroughs plant 
at work—to see company products (pic- 
ture, above), what they do, and how 





they are made. To add some spice, 
Wayne King’s orchestra and chorus were 
on hand for a musical program. Cole 
man spoke briefly on Burroughs business 
prospects and plans for the future. A 
motion picture, a dramatic short pre- 
pared specially for Burroughs, illustrated 
the company’s financial policy: Profits 
are necessary for a healthy, growing busi- 
ness—as the means by which physical 
equipment and working conditions can 
be improved and profitable operations 
can be maintained. The company, 
which has never been unionized, 
said the program wasn’t intended to 
“cure” any labor relations problem; i! 
was just aimed at employee goodwill. 
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Only 
Dodge Builds 


"G0b-Rated” TO SAVE MONEY... 


You'll save money with a truck that’s built to fit 
your job. Any truck that’s too big for its job, 
will waste gas and oil. Or, if it’s too small it 
won’t stand up . . . maintenance costs will be 
excessive. There’s no need to drive expensive 
“misfits.’’ Just see your Dodge dealer. Tell him 


what you haul. . . the weight of your loads... 
and your hauling conditions. He will recommend 


the right “‘.Job-Rated” truck for your job. 


"G0b-Rated” TO SAVE TIME... 


Dodge “‘.Job-Rated” trucks save valuable time, 
too, simply by keeping out of the repair shop. 
They save time, because each truck is engineered 
with exactly the right one of 7 different truck 
engines. Each one has exactly the right clutch, 
transmission, rear axle and gear ratio to haul a 
specific load, over specific roads, with time- 
and money-saving efficiency. 


‘G0b-Rated” ro Last LONGER... 
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Naturally, a truck that fits the job . . . a truck 
“Job-Rated” with exactly the right units, from 
engine to rear axle . . . will last longer! This 
means lower upkeep costs. It also means on-the- 
job dependability and satisfaction. Ask your 
Dodge dealer to show you why the right “‘Job- 
Rated’’ truck can save money, save time, and 
last longer . . . on your hauling job! 


You'll profit from these NEW features, too! 


New “‘cross-steering,”’ with shorter wheelbases that 
accommodate full-size bodies, enable you to turn in 
much smaller circles. You can park, back into alleys 
or up to loading platforms with much greater ease. 


CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN ——en® 


CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


Front axles have been moved 
back, engines forward. More load 
is on the front axle . . . giving 
much better weight distribution. 
With wider tread axles, longer 
springs, and “‘Air-O-Ride” seats 
you get a marvelous new 
“cushioned ride.” 


New ‘“Pilot-House” cabs, with 
nearly 200 square inches more 
windshield glass area, give tre- 
mendously increased vision . . . 
and safety! 


For the location of the Dodge dealer in your community, consult the yellow poges of your local telephone directory 


VISIT THE BIG DODGE “JOB-RATED” 


TRUCK AND EQUIPMENT SHOW Rated, 
timiver teint DODGE TRUCKS 
November 18-21, 1948 a. 

















When you ship your merchandise via Rock Island 
| “package cars,”” you benefit two ways. Schedules are 
uninterrupted because the cars pass through junction 
| points without delay. And your merchandise is “better 
| protected because the contents of the cars are undis- 
turbed en route. 

Each year Rock Island operates 23,052 of these 


I “package cars.’ 13,330 of them originate on Rock 
Island and break bulk at important points on con- 

| necting lines. The other 9,722 originate on connect- 

| ing lines and break bulk at Rock Island stations. 

4 For full information, see your Rock Island traffic 








representative. 


ROCK 
ISLAND 
LINES 


The Road of Planned Progress 























Firemen-Guards 


In some cases, firemen are 
only firemen, in others they're 
guards too. It depends on plant 
setup, says NLRB. 


Are plant fire-protection perswine| 

“guards’ within the meaning ot the 
Taft-Hartley law—and thus not eli-ible 
for membership in any union whic); in. 
cludes production workers? 
e Tough Answer—Employers who want 
an answer to that question must sud) 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
decisions carefully. The answer lics in 
how these decisions on firemen fit the 
situation in each individual plant. 

So far, NLRB hasn’t given a clear-cut 
answer—or set of rules—which can be 
applied generally. It has said that fire 
men of one employer should be classi- 
fied as guards, while those of another 
should not be. 

e Authority—The difference, it seems, 
hinges on the authority which the fire- 
men have, and their relationship to 
plant police or other protective forces. 

The T-H law forbids NLRB to (1 
approve a bargaining unit that mixes 
plant guards with other employees, or 
(2) certify a union to represent guards 
if it also takes in nonguards as mem 
bers, or is affiliated with a union that 
does. (Thus, C.I.0., A.F.L., and other 
organizations which admit nonguards 
can’t get NLRB certification for guards 
A union of plant protective forces must 
be strictly independent.) 

The law does not make clear who is 
to be considered a “‘guard.”” NLRB has 
decided so far that watchmen are guards, 
but that janitors are not—although they 
may spend part of their time (less than 
half) as watchmen. : 
© Bargaining Position—NLRB also has 
made clear that firemen can have a bar- 
gaining unit as long as it keeps separate 
from production or maintenance work- 
ers. The board has affirmed this in all 
firefighter cases brought before it. 

The precedent decision was made on 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.'s 
Akron plant. NLRB let the fire-depart- 
ment employees, who had bargained as 
a separate unit for two years, have a 
decertification election. The decision- 
on craft-unit lines—resulted in the 
group’s complete divorce from thie 
United Rubber Workers (C.I.O.). 

In three other cases recently NLRB 
agreed unanimously that: 

Firemen aren’t guards at two atomic 
energy plants operated by Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. at Oak Ridge. 
Tenn, The reasons: (1) While firemen 
cooperate with plant police—often serv- 
ing as auxiliary police—they don’t get 
enough emergency and incidental pow- 
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5 to make them guards; (2) firemen 
yen't deputized or militarized but 
4¢ employed primarily to patrol build- 
ings to detect fire hazards. 

Firemen are guards at Douglas Air- 
craft Co.’s El Segundo (Calif.) plant. 
The reason: Both uniformed police and 
yniformed firemen are under a single 
spervisor and comprise a single plant 
protection force. Firemen don’t have to 
cil plant police before they take into 
custody any person who breaks a serious 
fre prevention tule. 


Jurisdiction Issue 


NLRB tackles first tough 
case On inter-union fighting as 
directed by T-H law. Decisions 
may set precedents. 


The ‘l'aft-Hartley act directs the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to “hear 
and determine’ inter-union squabbles 
over work jurisdiction. This week, 
NLRB was studying its first complex 
case. It involves rival claims of the in- 
dependent International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists and C.1.O.’s Steelworkers at the 
Moore Dry Dock Co.’s San Francisco 
repair yard. 
¢ Two Questions—W hat NLRB decides 
piomises to set precedent on two im- 
portant questions: 

(1) Can the board rule in favor of 
a union, even though its claim prove a 
valid one, if it hasn't complied with the 
T-H requirement that union officers 
certify that they are not Communists? 

(2) What sort of remedy should 
NLRB recommend for resolving juris- 
dictional disputes under the ‘T-H law? 
eHow It Started—The current case 
reached NLRB as an unfair labor prac- 
tice charge which the company filed 
against ILA.M. The T-H law bars any 
union attempt to force an employer to 
turn over to it work being done by mem- 
bers of another union. Moore Dry 
Dock charged that I.A.M. was picket- 
ing its repair yard in an attempt to seize 
jurisdiction over work covered by the 
C.I.O. contract. 

The Steelworkers had signed a con- 
tract with Moore in 1936. This agree- 
ment, still in effect, recognizes the 
union as exclusive bargaining agent. 

Later, I1.A.M. claimed that it repre- 
sented Moore workers, particularly in 
the company’s yard on the east side of 
San Francisco Bay. 

The company, threatened with an 
L.A.M. strike, signed a second contract, 
“as a practical matter.” Its terms were 
the same as those in the Steelworkers 

pact, including a broad recognition of 
L.A.M. as bargaining agent. 
* “Ghost Contract”—Company spokes- 
men told NLRB last week that local 
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NOW... of 
Long-Lasting 







These Hackney Straight Side Drums are master- 
pieces in attractive stainless steel—that stable metal 
so justly famous for its long life and resistance to 
corrosion. Exceptional light weight and adequate 
strength, too, are features of this new container. In 
design and construction, Hackney Stainless Steel 
Drums are everything a shipper could desire. 

The head is completely removable—making empty- 
ing and cleaning exceedingly easy. Two choices of 
closure—the famous quick-acting Toggle-tite and a 





© The special, formed 
Hackney welded chime con- 


struction provides a smooth bolt-type closure. Interiors are crack and crevice free 
bottom which may be easily —there is no place for foreign matter to lodge. 
and positively cleaned. Hackney Stainless Steel Drums are absolutely liquid- 


Thus, its advantages of 


shaming uad satlaation ave tight—no chance for leakage, in or out. They are 
important for the shipment returnable containers, promising the shipper many 
of many chemicals and foods years of low-cost service. Write for full details. 


Hackney Removable Head Seamless Aluminum Bilged Barrels 


Aluminum, by its very nature, is friendly to food. That’s 
why these Hackney Barrels are such ideal containers for 
these and other types of products. Design and manufac- 
ture make this barrel a lightweight, sturdy, economical 
container. 

Hackney Drums and Barrels also in mild steel, 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 + 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
208 S. La Salle St. Rm. 2072, Chicago 4 * 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 
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Read how $ C IENCE 


is modernizing American Industry? 


To Keep Pace with the Latest Advances 
of Science — read Science Illustrated! 


No one group of men are quickening the 
pulse of industry more than the scientists. 
Think of the revolutionary changes they 
are bringing...with atomic power, jet 
propulsion, new mining and processing 
methods, new transportation, synthetics, 
etc. You can learn about the new develop- 
ments of science — and what they mean to 
you — through the new monthly magazine, 
Science Illustrated. 


Science Illustrated is so factual it brings 
you new ideas for your own industry... 
so broad in scope it keeps you up-to-date 
on fields outside your own... so skillfully 
written and richly illustrated it’s enter- 
taining as well. 


Covers Over 30 Fields Including: 
Minerals Photography 


Architecture Automobiles 
Aviation Railroads 
Television Electricity 
Electronics Petroleum 

Optics Machine Industry 


Timely articles — over 30 a month 
Detailed photographs — over 140 a month 
Large-sized pages — over 100 a month 


Mail the ler Fo — 
t Saves You $4.00! 


Imagine! You can order 36 big issues of 
Science Illustrated (3 full years) for 
ONLY $5! This special rate saves you $4 
over the one year price. We'll start your 
subscription with the big new issue now 
on the press—IF YOU MAIL YOUR 
ORDER WITHIN 10 DAYS. 









C] Bill me later 


Name__. 


330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscription 
to Science Illustrated with the new issue now on press. 


CI prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with the 1-yr. rate)’ 
C1 I prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) 


CII prefer 1 yr. at $3 
CJ Payment enclosed 








Address sovitl 





| City 


Zone___State_..._____ 





"ALSO ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS....... .25¢ 


B.W. 10-9-48 


toe san sis arnt de gu ales ieessiasctmminnineseserll 
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I.A.M. officers had agreed, durin the 
war, that the second contract 4; , 
“ghost contract . . . completely ap. 
ingless, a mere scrap of paper.” |e 
company continued to bargain wit) thc 
Steelworkers. 

But after the war national | \\{ 
officers took over the San Fran ciscy 
local union. ‘They demanded that \) 0x 
honor its pact with I.A.M. The oom 
pany refused. I1.A.M. sought a s\\oy- 
down by setting up picket lines. 

The Machinists claim that the coy 
tract which it has with Moore eniitles 
its members to do the repair work per- 
formed in the yard—now being donc by 
the Steelworkers. 

The already complex case is conipli- 
cated by one other important fact: | he 
C.1.O. union has not complied with th¢ 
T-H law, and I.A.M. has. NLRB will 
have to decide how much weight to give 
to that fact. 


Keeping Cool 

Textile workers claim air 
conditioning is a good way to 
prevent disputes, issue techni- 
cal report for management. 


Summer heat is going to be a collec- 
tive bargaining issue in the textile in- 
dustry. Although the season when man- 
agement has to worry about summer 
shutdowns and work stoppages is over, 
the C.1.0.’s Textile Workers Union of 
America is starting to talk air condition- 
ing with employers—and will take up the 
subject, if it has to, in contract negotia- 
tions. 
© Report to Employers—Companies un- 
der contract with T.W.U.A. this week 
received from the union a 60-page tech- 
nical report on “Air Conditioning in 
Textile Mills.” In it, union president 
Emil Rieve urged that “employers who 
have not yet adopted [air conditioning} 
take it immediately under advisement 
and act on the suggestions” from the 
T.W.U.A.’s technical research workers. 

The report warns that “poor products, 
high cost of manufacture, strikes, and 
labor-management controversy” are end 
results of “‘poor atmospheric conditions” 
in textile mills. 

“Many plants already have estab- 
lished adequate controls over tempera- 
ture and humidity,” according to the 
report. “In terms of financial returns 
and better production alone, the bene- 
fits are sufficient to justify this pro- 
gram.” 

e Background—T.W.U.A. has __ been 
protesting “uncomfortable, exhausting 
temperatures and humidities” for sev- 
eral years. At its last convention, in April 
of this year, the union passed a resolu- 
tion calling for controlled temperature 
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Only Chevrolet Trucks offer 
all these big ageentoges: 


Look at the finest! 4-SPEED SYNCHRO-MESH TRANS- 
MISSIONS and SPLINED AXLE HUB CONNECTIONS for 
new heavy-duty truck operation . . . ADVANCE-DESIGN 
GEARSHIFT CONTROL and FOOT-OPERATED PARKING 
BRAKE for greater ease and convenience in models with 
3-speed transmissions . . . IMPROVED VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE for new champion efficiency . . . SUPER- 
STRENGTH FRAMES . .. HEAVIER SPRINGS... SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED BRAKES . . . Many others! 


G 


Never before a “look” like this! New Chevrolet trucks are 
styled to standards of the future, bringing you ADVANCE- 
DESIGN in every feature from front to rear—roof to 
road! Here's the fleetness of flowing lines—from head- 
light to tail light; the bigness of built-in massive strength 
—from bumper to bumper! Here is greater utility, too— 
styling to space for larger loads—saving in cost through 
fewer trips. Yes, all the way from looks to loads, they're 


trucks that leaders will like! 


CHEVROLET 


Chevrolet alone offers the famous CAB THAT 
“BREATHES"* with Advance-Design features that assure 
a new kind of comfort! Fresh air is drawn in from the side 
(No fumes from the front!) and used air is forced out. 
it's heated in cold weather. There's the safety-in-strength 
of UNIWELD, ALL-STBEL CONSTRUCTION, the FLEXI- 
MOUNTED CAB, cushioned on rubber, plus an extra 
comfortable FULLY-ADJUSTABLE SEAT and ALL-ROUND 
VISIBILITY with REAR-CORNER WINDOWS.* 


*Fresh air heating and ventilating system and rear-corner windows 
ovoilable of extra cost. 


World's largest producer of trucks—in 109 standard 
and special models on 8 different wheelbases—only 
Chevrolet brings you the added advantages and the 
extra value of Advance-Design. And it’s the leader, too, 
who offers you triple economy—the traditional value 
and greater savings of Chevrolet's famous 3-way thrift 
—low cost of ownership, low cost of operation and low 
cost of upkeep. See your Chevrolet dealer. He’s a truck 
specialist, ready and able to provide a truck that brings 
you TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


—Savance Design 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 














FOR SALE 


Industrial Property 
6 Acres 


40,000 sq. ft. Factory Space—40 
ft. Clearance. Adjoining Airport. 
T.V.A. Power—Ample Labor Sup- 
ply. 1.C.R.R. 

—Contact— 


HALLS DEVELOPMENT CO. 
HALLS, TENN. 
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The moAsl complete line cuadlalde 


Moore Metlhed Maptacks 


AT STATIONERY AND MAP STORES 
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LEGAL NOTICE 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 

1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


Of Business Week, published weekly at Albany, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1948. 
State of New York 
County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. Gerardi, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
Says that he is the Secretary of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., publisher of Business Week, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended. by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), 
printed on the reverse of Form 3526, to wit: 

1. That the name and address of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and advertising manager is: MeGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc.; Editor, Ralph B. Smith; 
Managing Editor, Edgar A. Grunwald; Advertising Man- 
ager, Herman C. Sturm, all of 330 West 42nd 8t., New 
York 18, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Stockholders holding 1% or more of stock: Curtis W. 
McGraw, Executor of the Will of James H. McGraw, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y.; James H. 
McGraw, Jr., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y.: 
James H. McGraw, Jr., Curtis W. McGraw and Willard 
T. Chevalier, Trustees for: Harold W. McGraw, James H. 
McGraw, Jr., Donald C. McGraw and Curtis W. McGraw, 
all of 330 West 42nd Street, New York City; Edwin 8S. 
Wilsey and Curtis W. McGraw, Trustees for James H. 
McGraw, 3rd, Madison, New Jersey; Curtis W. McGraw, 
Donald C. MeGraw, both of 330 West 42nd Street, New 
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York City: Mildred W. McGraw, Madison, New Jersey; 
Grace W. Mehren, 536 Arenas 8St., La Jolla, Calif.; 
Jacob L. Hain, 1 North 5th Street, Reading, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the bocks of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given: also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner: and this afflant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him 

J. A. GERARDI, Secretary. 

McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of 
September, 1948 
[SEAL] ELVA G. MASLIN, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1950.) 

















and humidity in plants. Last summer’s 
thermometer readings put heat into the 
union drive as well as into the mills. 

Last June, the temperature hit 95 F 
in weaving rooms of a North Carolina 
cotton mill. Workers walked out. The 
plant’s humidifying equipment wasn’t 
operating properly. I’.W.U.A. represent- 
atives got the company to permit work- 
ers to open weave-room windows, and 
the walkout ended. One month later 
the company improved the equipment, 
and no further troubles developed dur- 
ing the hot summer. Production levels 
were high. 

An Alabama plant, with a $500,000 

air-conditioning system, ran into labor 
troubles last July, when plant tempera- 
tures ranged between 102 F and 109 F. 
The union got workers to go back to 
their jobs. Since then it has been con- 
sulting with the company on how the 
air-conditioning system can be made 
to work properly. 
e The Outcome—These two situations 
were typical of summertime problems 
throughout the industry. So Solomon 
Barkin, union research director, and 
Franklin G. Bishop, its senior engineer, 
prepared a “realistic and practical” air- 
conditioning manual for the textile in- 
dustry. The aim: “To promote good 
labor-management relations by ridding 
the textile industry of problems arising 
from poor atmospheric conditions.” 

The manual advises that: 

Worker efficiency is at a maximum 
when the “effective temperature” is 
about 70F; performance records dip 
sharply when the effective temperature 
goes above 80 F. (Effective temperature 
is determined by humidity, rate of air 
movement, and actual thermometer 
temperature. The e.t. reading can be 
70 F if humidity is 40%-45% and the 
thermometer reads 76 F. It also can be 
70 F on an e.t. basis if the humidity is 
95%-100% and the thermometer says 
it’s 70 F.) 

Machine efficiency is at a maximum 

in a textile plant when a constant level 
of relative humidity is maintained, 
through controls. The union says that 
this constancy can: (1) Do away with 
uneven spinning due to static electricity; 
(2) greatly reduce the number of broken 
ends; (3) stop losses from substandard 
products that result when fibers “be- 
come too dry and stiff or too moist and 
soggy.” 
e Recommendations—T.W.U.A. __ engi- 
neers found that an e.t. maximum of 
80 F “will assure satisfactory conditions 
both for the worker and textile process- 
ing. 

More than half of the 60-page pub- 
lication is devoted to the union’s tech- 
nical analysis of plans calling for use of: 
(1) atomizers; (2) window fans and 
atomizers; (3) saturated air from cen- 
tral station or units; (4) saturated air 
with supplemental atomizers; or (5) sat- 


urated air, supplemental atomizer; an, 
refrigeration. 
e Little Suspicion—Ordinarily, the 
nological studies submitted by 
union are received with consid 
suspicion by management. But it’s 
erally different in textiles. In parti 
small companies which deal 
T.W.U.A. credit the union with hel jino 
improve production methods and ef 
ciency. It’s not unusual for union ¢\¢ 
neers to be called in for consultat.oy 
when problems arise which don’t in 
volve wages and work-loads (BW—Sep 
25’48,p102). 
Hence, T.W.U.A.’s technical report: 
usually get careful consideration fiom 
employers. 
e In Case They Don’t—But T.W.U.A. 
has an ax to grind in the current te. 
port: It wants on-the-job comfort for 
textile employees. ‘The report, therefore, 
is being sent to local unions, too, with 
advice on how to use it to help in col 
lective bargaining on air conditioning 
The report is also being sent to mem- 
bers of legislatures in textile states, along 
with a model for a proposed law to reg- 
ulate ventilation, temperature, and 
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humidity in mills. 














Strike Leader Expelled 


The Allis-Chalmers local of the United Auto 
Workers (C.1.0.) took new steps this week 
on its hard comeback trail. It expelled from 
membership Harold Chiistoffel (picture, 
above) and Robert Buse, former presidents, 
and seven others—all members of U.A.W.’s 
left wing. A local union trial board found 
them guilty of misusing union funds; they 
charged that the action was “a clear case of 
politics.” The union began cleaning house 
last year after it lost a prolonged strike at 
Allis-Chalmers (BW—Mar.29’47,p90). 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





EEE 


pOURTH-ROUND RAISES are already being 
negotiated. Of 600 recent contracts 
studied by National Foremen’s Institute 
wage researchers, 63% contained fourth- 
round pay hikes. The average was 94¢ 
an hour. Lowest was 4¢ in eastern paper 
manufacturing; highest was 25¢ in the 
construction industry. 


MICHIGAN SUPREME couRrrt has clarified 
its recent ruling on the state labor law— 
the Bonine-T'npp act. The only invalid 
sections, it said, are those providing for 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes 
in public utilities and hospitals. ‘The rea- 
son is that they require use of circuit 
court judges as arbitrators. All other pro- 
visions of the law are still in effect—in- 
cluding mediation procedures, prestrike 
balloting requirements, and bans on 
picketing and secondary boycotts. 


STRIKE IDLENESS declined from 2.2-mil- 
lion man-days lost in July to 1.75- 
million man-days lost in August. ‘The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 335 
new strikes in August (same as in July 
and in August, 1947), involving 150,000 
workers. During the first eight months 
of this year, 2,130 strikes have involved 
1.53-million workers, caused 25.8-mil- 
lion man-days of idleness. 


SHOE INDUSTRY union demands for 1949 
include a guaranteed annual wage and a 
cut in the work-week from +40 to 35 
hours—without a reduction in weekly 
pay. Employers say the United Shoe 
Workers (C.1.0.) is being impractical: 
The industry is back in a buyers’ market, 
faces seasonal problems for the first time 
since before the war. 


SHIPYARD WORKERS at Camden, N. J., 
withdrew their local union from the In- 
dustrial Union of Marine & Shipbuild- 
ing Workers (C.I.O.) last week. They 
say the international is becoming a 
“catch-all” for right-wing secessionists 
from left-wing unions in C.1.0.—includ- 
ing metal workers, railroad men, watch- 
makers, social service workers, mental 
hospital attendants, gasoline station em- 
ployees, police turnkeys, and govern- 
ment employees. 





The Pictures—Acme—24, 46, 112, 
117 (right); Harris & Ewing—19; 
Int. News—117 (left); Kaiden Kaz- 
anjian—97; New York Herald Tri- 
bune—50; Science Ilustrated—22; 
Wide World—19, 31, 100, 120. 
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The Crane Hoist Control that gives you 
a aaiiiriiemmon Alternating Current 





Because it has not been possible in the past to get satis- 
factory crane hoist performance on alternating current, 
factories have had to install direct current generators or 
put up with other compromise solutions. 


Today, that is no longer true. For now, Cutler-Hammer 
control engineers have come up with the long-sought solu- 
tion to this troublesome problem. Today, you can get 5 
safe, stable crane hoist lowering speeds, inching and 
dynamic braking . . . on alternating current, with standard 
slip ring motors . . . without mechanical load brakes, 
without supplementary control equipment, without costly 
maintenance. Today, you can get “Dc performance” on 
alternating current simply by specifying Cutler-Hammer 
bulletin 14164 Ac Crane Control and nothing else. Avail- 
able in manual drum and magnetic types. Try it and see 
the difference. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1,-Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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BUSINESS BOOKSHELF 








1. _— BUSINESS LAW 


With Social and Personal Applications 
By Robert O. Skar and Benjamin W. Palmer 


478 pages, illustrated, $3.00 
HETHER you wish to rent property, settle 
debts, or close contracts of any nature, you 

can do so, confident that you are protected by law. 
This guide explains and analyzes these transactions 
. shows you how to avoid mis-steps on insurance 
and financial matters explains the use of 
agents . . . gives you pointers on partnership and 
corporate transactions. It tells you how toe pre- 
tect yourself when delivering goods on consignment 
. . how to secure title to articles bought on time, 
ete, 


2 Business, Legal and 
Ethical Phase of 


Engineering 
By D. T. Canfield and J. H. Bowman 
351 pages, 29 tables, $4.50 


ERE’S the kind of practical business help every engi- 

neer can put to valuable use his volume gives you 
information on engineering economics, ethics, finance, 
management, patents, bids and cifications. It includes 
authoritative material on busin onomy, cost deter- 
mination, Ousiness law and engineering pr ocedure d's se 
discusses annuities and sinking funds—maintenance, 
lepreciation and replacement—principles of accounting 
contracts of commerce and other important subjects. 


3. ECONOMICS: 
An Introductory Analysis 
By Paul A. Samuelson, Prof. of Economics, M.1.T 












622 pages, 6 x § $4.50 
A TIMELY study of the economic facts and problems of 

American life Comprehensive, unusually easy-to- 
follow, it covers basic econom stitutions, analyzes our 
nstioral income and ¢ output, discusses the forces of compe- 
tition and monopoly, covers pric theory Stressing the 


national income approach, it emphas sizes problems of 
unemployment, money, and fiscal policy takes up 
labor problems, business organ ee ic = and pe rsona! finance, 
and presents a complete desc tic ff postwar American 


economy. 


4 The Location of 
Economic Activity 


By Edgar M. Hoover, Senior Staff Economist 
Council of Economic apes Washington, D. C. 
6 x 9, $3.75 


principles relating to 
activities. This study 


310 pages, 
pars NTS an organized body of 


the spatial as pect of economic 
discusses locations f« rivate and public facilities, land 
utilization, metropolitan and regional planning, and pro- 


grams of indust a b> ‘hg 


ment and = sta at 
local, state, regi a and na- — 
tional leveis. In connection 

with produntion ost t gives aon 

special attention to the econo- 
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UNION OFFICIALS discuss strategy in negotiations which gave them 10¢ increase as . , , 


Third-Round Rail Bargaining Starts 


Settlement with conductors and trainmen no guarantee of 
peace as other groups may try for more than they got. 


The nation’s railroads this week set- 
tled third-round wage demands of two 
key unions with a 10¢ hourly raise. This 
is da compromise on pay, and is a signif- 
cant development. But it does not mean 
a year’s labor peace for the big carriers. 
e Clouds—There are two important rea- 
sons: 

(1) The sharp split that has cracked 
open the once-solid ranks of the major 
operating unions; 

(2) The insistance of rail unionists on 

a 40-hour week and other work-rule 
changes. 
e 175,000 Get Boost—The 10¢ compro- 
mise wage boost will go to 175,000 con- 
ductors, trainmen, and other rail em- 
ployees represented by the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Last year, the two groups settled for 
154¢ to lead the carriers’ second round 
of wage ‘creases. Their figure, agreed 
on afte ur’) !tation, later became gen- 
eral in ti try. But first three other 
operating gic \i)s—the Locomotive Engi- 
neers, the Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen, and the Switchmen—sought to 
jack up the 154¢ figure with a nation- 
wide. strike threat. They failed when 


their strike was enjoined. A few days 
later they accepted almost the same 
terms agreed on originally by O.R.C. 
and B.R.T. 

e Pace-Setters—The division in negoti- 
ating ranks exists again this year. And 
there was little doubt in Chicago, where 





bargaining sessions were held, that cn- 
gineers, firemen, and switchmen were 
out to set the pace for 1948-1949. Now 
that the conductors and trainmen have 
signed for 10¢, the other three brother 
hoods must follow their lead—or try, 
again, to hammer out a better settle 
ment. 

The three groups delayed a decision 
on the carriers’ 10¢ offer. They an 
nounced that the “entire wage situ 
ation” would be put before their general 
chairmen. 
® Hope for Help—One reason for the 
postponement: The U.S. Supreme 
Court may act shortly on a brotherhood 
appeal for dismissal of the government 
antistrike injunction. If it does, the bai 
gaining position of the three groups will 
be strengthened materially. 

The engineers and firemen are asking 
for increases of $1.76 a day. 

e Strike Vote—Sixteen nonoperating 
unions (whose members don’t man 
trains) currently are taking a strike vote 
Contract talks collapsed last month 
when carriers turned down union work- 
standards demands. Big issues are: a 40- 
hour work week instead of the present 
48 hours, but no cut in weekly pay; 4 
five-day week instead of the present six 
days; time-and-one-half for Saturday 
work and double-time for work on Sun 


days and holidays; and eight hours’ min'- 
mum pay for work done on Saturdays, 


Sundays, and holidays. The unions al 
want a 25¢ hourly raise. 
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NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


sUSINESS WEEK Federation of western Europe will get a big shove from the U. S. if 
Dewey wins in November (page 15). 


But no amount of American prodding will producé a European union 
overnight. 

There’s a thousand years of history against it. And a hundred years of 
industrial development, as well. 

There’s British distrust of political instability in the Latin nations of 
Europe; there’s continental suspicion of British motives. There’s the French- 
German problem. No union can get anywhere without Britain and Ger- 
mony as integral parts. 

Also there are scores of hard questions about the political and economic 
shape of a union. 
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2 
You can be sure the British will fight the federation idea, if it means 
organic union on the U. S. model. 














The British agree with the idea of building a third power center in 
western Europe that can stand up beside the U. S. and Russia. 

In fact they picture a huge loose-knit grouping of western Europe and 
all the colonial areas of Africa and South East Asia. Manufacturing would 
be centered in Europe, raw materials produced in the colonies. 

But a real federal union might force Britain to choose between Europe 
and its ties with the Dominions. 

Certainly the Dominions can‘t be part of such a union. So it’s obvious 
why London is cool to the project. 

The British would like to settle for expanding the powers of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation. They figure this would be a 
more practical way to unify western Europe. 
* 

The coal strike in France will be a real test of strength between the 
Queuille government and the Communists. 
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The miners are demanding a big wage increase. But even more 
important is this: To save money in nationalized industries the govern- 
ment wants to clip payrolls 10%. About 60% of the first group of 
miners to be fired are Communist organizers. 

The government has a perfect excuse for firing them—they organize, 
not dig coal. But it’s no surprise that the Reds plan to fight back. 

@ 

‘There have been behind-the-scenes talks in Paris about letting the Com- 

munists into the government again. 


The idea is to keep labor peaceful and form a united political front 
against de Gaulle. 

However, de Gaulle makes this scheme awful risky. 

He knows what’s going on. And says any government that includes 
Communists is illegal. In other words, he’s ready to make such a move a 
pretext for an armed coup. 





























a 
Britain is taking a $300-million loan from the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 
The money won’t be allocated for any special purpose. It’s just part 
of the general U. S. aid program. 
PAGE 115 But once London has the cash, it may speed up buying of capital goods 




























INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 









































BUSINESS WEEK in the U. S. Britain needs these for its four-year capital investment program 
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ECA’s exchange guarantee will be used to insure a large carbon black 
project in Britain. 

A major U. S. producer is making the investment. (ECA guarantees 
that the company can get its profits out in dollars.) 

The new plant is slated to cut British imports of U. S. carbon black by 


$1.5-million a year. 
e 


The U. S. and Britain have compromised on the European currency pool } 
(BW-Sep. 18’48,p123). : 

The British agreed to toss $282-million in sterling into the pool. But 
they balked at a U. S. proposal that pool debtors, such as France, would be 
able to spend the sterling freely. They feared that some of the pounds would 
end up in Belgium. Then Brussels, which already has a sterling surplus, 
would ask London te redeem the pounds in gold. 

So this is the upshot: Pooled sterling will be convertible—but with 
exceptions. For example, France won‘t be able to spend it in countries that 























have a sterling surplus. P 
* of 
ECA’s reconstruction program in China (page 122) is running into diffi- 
| culties. Steel is the hitch. So U. S. and China officials are considering: ' 
| (1) Sending iron ore from China to Japan to be made into steel. 
(2) Buying machinery parts in western Germany. 
If these deals fall through, steel will have to be found in the U.S. S 
& 
Argentina may soon be buying Polish coal. A trade mission from War- in 
saw has promised to meet all Argentine needs. . 
| Today Argentina imports all its coal—about 3-million tons a year. ad 
It expects to get about I-million tons from Britain this year under the th 
Anglo-Argentine trade agreement. But it will have to import much of the ’ 
rest from the U. S., and pay dollars for it. ni 
The Poles are ready to swap their coal for Argentine raw materials. ht 
That’s why their proposition appeals to the dollar-shy Peron government. 's 
° or 
Czechoslovakia’s technical mission to India (BW-Aug.21'48,p108) is ba 
paying off. = 
The New Delhi government has asked the Czechs to set up an advisory C 
engineering office in India. fo 
One of the things India wants: The Czech method of using coal with - 
over 50% ash content. India has plenty of low grade coal, hopes to use it Sj 
to make electric power. Bi 
The Czechs also expect to license production of some of their specialty ~ 
machinery to Indian firms. Y, 
a ' 
co 
Israel is putting up a stiff fight to get back the Negeb. C 
This is the desert area in southern Palestine that United Nations medi- 3 
ator Bernadotte allotted to the Arabs. (In the first UN partition scheme, 





the area went to the Israelis.) 
Israel says it wants the Negeb to absorb surplus population, also to 
produce food. (It can be irrigated.) 
PAGE 116 But more important is the oil that lies beneath the Negeb sands. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 9, 1948, lesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 























of her resources will go to things like .. . 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


PRODUCTION INCREASES like this have boosted Britain’s exports this year. But some HOUSING, which will be an investment in 
the future as... 


Britain Starts on the Long Road 


Britain’s economic future brightens as production and 
exports boom. But only time and effort will take her out of red. 


A year ago, most foreign trade experts 
in the U.S. took a dim view of Brit- 
ain’s economic future. The few opti- 
mists who had faith in British recovery 
admitted that they couldn’t support 
their confidence statistically; they were 
just playing a hunch. 
¢ Backing the Hunch—Today the opti- 
mists have some statistics to back their 
hunch. The latest figures on British 
production and trade show that this 
fall Britain has its eye on recovery, not 
on the sorry business of staving off 
bankruptcy. 

Briefing top U.S. officials on this re- 
versal of fortune was one of the jobs 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps did when he was in Wash- 
ington last week. If anybody could 
explain what was going on in Britain, 
Sir Stafford could. For he has been 
Britain’s economic czar since last No- 
vember. In addition, Cripps gave Wash- 
ington a preview of Britain’s new Four- 
Year Plan. 
¢ The Picture—The picture painted by 
Cripps adds up to this: 

(1) Rising British exports should wipe 
out the deficit in London’s trading ac- 
count by 1951. Till then, U. S. Marshall 
Plan dollars will cover the gap between 
income and outgo. They will also pre- 
vent any further drain on Britain’s gold 
ind dollar reserves. 
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(2) British production should be high 

enough to provide not only for more 
exports but also for a heavy boost in 
capital investment and some improve- 
ment in domestic consumption. New 
capital equipment will put Britain in a 
position to stand on its own feet by the 
end of Marshall Plan aid. 
e Belt Still Tight—What Cripps can’t 
promise, of course, is an end to his 
tight-belt policy. There may be a few 
more consumer goods next year for 
austerity-ridden Britons. For one thing, 
this would be good politics; the Labor 
government faces a general election in 
1950. 

But the British economy won't pro- 

vide any easy living for many a year yet. 
Moreover, Cripps will have no margin 
to cover eventualities such as an all-out 
rearmament program. This would drain 
away manpower and materials, elimi- 
nate his budget surplus, and upset all 
his present calculations. 
e Danger—The British also face the pos- 
sibility of cuts in U. S. aid if London 
refuses to go along with Washington in 
its plans for a federation of western 
Europe (page 15). 

There’s another danger further ahead. 
If Labor wins the 1950 election and 
carries out its plan to nationalize steel 
(The Trend, page 124), there could be a 


serious disruption of industrial produc- 

















to Recovery 


tion. British steel owners may not take 
nationalization lying down. 

But today British production is roll 

ing along at record rates in almost every 
industry except coal and textiles. Even 
these two run-down industries are pick 
ing up speed gradually. Manufacturing 
output as a whole was 24% higher for 
the second quarter of 1948 than for the 
average of the whole of 1938, and 15% 
higher than in 1947. 
e Payoff—The postwar program of in 
dustrial modernization has begun to 
pay off. New equipment has been go- 
ing steadily into coal mines, steel works, 
automobile plants, etc. More than this, 
there has been a smoother flow of pro- 
duction in most industries. Manufac 
turers’ inventories of raw materials and 
components have risen in the past few 
months. Until last spring, there was a 
famine of nuts and bolts, valves and 
gages, which caused serious bottlenecks 
But these shortages have now been over 
come. 

There has also been an improvement 
in labor productivitv. This has been 
achieved by shifting workers and stream 
lining production setups (BW—Jul.3’48, 
p81). There’s still a lot to be done in 
this line, however. Local unions are de- 
laying wide application of the latest pro- 
duction techniques. And top labor lead- 
ers don’t dare push the national program 
too hard for fear of losing union mem- 
bers to the Communist party. 

a Exports Jump—There has been a big 
jump in British exports during the first 
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half of 1948. In this period, exports av- 
eraged 130% of 1938 by volume. And 
for the second half of the year, they 
should easily average 140%. ‘ 

In both 1946 and 1947, the propor- 

tion of industrial output exported was 
roughly equal to the 1935-38 average. 
And although exports increased this 
year at a faster rate than production, 
output in the first six months was still 
high enough to allow a big increase in 
goods for home consumption. 
e High Goal—The export goal for end- 
1949 has been set at 160% of 1938. 
From the angle of production, this tar- 
get shouldn’t be hard to reach. In fact, 
manufacturing output is rising at a fast 
enough rate to take care of a higher 
target than 160%—if Britain (1) wanted 
to keep pushing up the tempo of its 
export drive, and (2) could sell the 
goods. 

Instead, Cripps is looking further into 
the futuge. He is planning to use more 
of Britain’s total resources for long-term 
capital investment right now so that the 
basis for its export trade will be more 
solid later on. 

Investment programs for major indus- 
tries have already been shaped into a 
Four-Year Plan that will take 20% of 
Britain’s national income. This is be- 
ing submitted to the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation along 


with the Four-Year Plan of other Mar- 
shall Plan nations. 

e Highligits—Here are some of the 
highlights of the British plan: 

Agriculture will get $2-billion ($600- 
million for farm machinery) to boost its 
output by 20%. Output ot bread grains 
is to go up 60%, other grains 25%, beet 
sugar 25%, eggs 60%. 

Housing gets $4-billion for 800,000 
new units. (This depends on an ade- 
quate supply of lumber.) 

Coal gets $480-million for moderni- 
zation. ‘| he output goal is 255-million a 
year tons by 1952, an increase of 16%. 

Steel gets $550-million for new plants 
and modernization of old ones. Output 
is to go up 13% to 17-million long 
tons a year. 

Oil refineries get $380-million for 
new plants. The aim is to raise output 
by 450% to 24.5-million tons of re- 
fined petroleum a year. 

Electricity gets $1.6-billion for a 50% 
increase in generating capacity. ‘Target 
for 1952 is 15-million kw. capacity. 

Figures for transport and other in- 
dustries have not been definitely set yet. 
But British industry will be expanded 
enough to assure a 20% increase in ex- 
ports of capital goods to Marshall Plan 
countries. (These are running now at a 
rate of $500-million a year.) The chem- 
ical industry will expand capacity to 








Last week Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., 
of New York chalked up its 5-millionth ton- 
mile of freight across the Atlantic Ocean 
since the company went into operation in 
May, 1947. Cargoes ranged from heavy ma- 
chinery items—such as this 1,600-lb. steam 
pump cylinder loading for England—to 
clothing, watches, and an 11,000-lb. ship- 
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of the Air? 


ment of cattle. Seaboard operates five DC-4 
Airtraders out of New York's Idlewild Air- 
port. Seaboard is out to build the first 
“merchant marine of the air.” Its selling 
points: Air freight is cheaper than boats for 
some shippers (like watch importers); inven- 
tories can be kept lower—and so can insur- 
ance, storage, and packing charges. 


take care of all domestic needs and 
crease its exports, There's to be a 100° 
expansion in production of synthet 
textile fibers, and a 35% increase 
output of woven cotton and rayon clot 
¢ loo Cptimistic?—Does Britain’s f: 
eign trade balance sheet justify this kin 
0. optimistic planning? The answ 
seems to be yes, assuming Marshall Pla 
aid continues at its present rate for th 
full four years. 

Here are the basic facts in the Britis 
trading position today: Exports for th 
first six months of 1948 ran at a rate « 
$5,848,000,000 a year, one-third high: 
than in 1947. This total was close t. 
the target figure. Imports were at an 
annual rate of $7,096,000,000. This wa 
higher than expected, largely owing to . 
10% increase in import prices. (Britis!: 
export prices rose only 3%.) 
¢ Smaller Deficit—This gave London 1 
$1,248,000,000 deficit in its merchan 
dise trade, a little larger than planned. 
But Britain earned more from shipping, 
investment income, tourist trade, etc., 
and spent less for maintaining troops 
abroad than had been planned. For ex- 
ample, net earnings from shipping went 
up from $120-million in 1947 to a rate 
of $264-million. As a result, there was 
a surplus on “invisible account” at a 
rate of $128-million. This compared 
with a deficit of $768-million in 1947. 

Thus Britain’s over-all deficit for the 
first half of 1948 was at an annual rate of 
$1,120,000,000. This was a lot smaller 
than last year’s gap of $2,520,000,000. 
e Second Problem—If this deficit was 
all that Cripps had to worry about, the 
solution would be relatively simple. He 
could meet it with the money which 
Britain gets out of the Marshall Plan 
(for the first year, Britain gets $1,263,- 
000,000). By mid-1950, the halfway 
point in the Marshall Plan, British ex- 
ports of goods and services should be 
high enough to take care of the differ- 
ence. 

There’s one good measure of Britain’s 
confidence that it can lick this over-all 
trading deficit. London is making a 
grant of $282-million in sterling to other 
Marshall Plan countries. This is to 
provide countries that are short of ster- 
ling, such as France, with the money to 
buy British manufactured goods and 
sterling area raw materials. 

But Britain is running a dollar deficit 
with the Western Hemisphere this year 
that is much higher than the over-all 
deficit in its balance of payments. On 
the basis of returns for the first six 
months of 1948, this Western Hemi- 
sphere deficit will be $1,560,000,000. 

This deficit is going to be a lot harder 
to meet, because Britain still must get 
a large part of her food and raw materials 
from this side of the Atlantic. And she 
can’t make enough money over here to 
pay for it. 

Britain still has another barrier to 
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)TABILIZED at new high levels, U.S. exports are 
sure to average at least $12.5 billion during the 
next five years — four times the prewar rate. 
The decision to handle the bulk of the European 
Recovery Program through private business 
channels makes it vital for U.S. exporters to 
advertise now—to build preferences for their 
products and services before competitors be- 
come established. 

Since ERP will stimulate business in all parts 
of the world, McGraw-Hit Dicsst is a basic 
medium for U.S. exporters because it delivers 
balanced world coverage matching export sales 
opportunities in Europe, Latin America, Africa 
and the Far East. 

The Dicest audience is a selected group of 
important businessmen, industrialists and engi- 
neers — exceptional English-reading prospects 
that are over 90% foreign nationals. 
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¢ Business Pape 





r to Qualify for 


ABC Recognition: 


INTERNATIONAL 


rt market in history 


1948 -1952 exports to be four times prewar rate 


y ph v 7 

Every issue of McGraw-HI.u Dicest carries 
the advertising of leading American companies 
who are determined to get their share of this 
great five-year boom in export trade by reaching 
the influential McGraw-Hitt Dicest audience. 

McGraw-Hiu Dicest is the first and only 
export business paper ever to qualify for accep- 
tance by the Audit Bureau of Circulations — 
offering advertisers the same kind of audited 
paid circulation to which they are accustomed 
when buying domestic advertising. 

Call or write your nearest McGraw-HIi.i 
International office for a presentation of How 
McGraw-Hitt Dicest Can Help You Profit 
From the Greatest U.S. Export Market In 
History. 





330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


RATIO 





Do Heavy Lifting Easily 
with a HYDRO-LIFT 
Truck and Shop Crane 


A fast lifting 20002 
hydrautic crane for in- 
dustrial plants, sho 
garages, delivery truc :. 
ete. Boom folds out of | 
way when not in use, | 

Assures quick, easy i! f 
lifting of heavy loads | 
with complete safety. No | 
~ “Saad of strains or her- | 
nia. 


May be used as truck 
or shop crane. Provides 
utility of two cranes for 


price of one. Low priced. com truck to Shop Crane 
in 30 SECONDS! 


Immediate delivery. 


Write for FREE Bulletin! 


CARDINAL 
CORPORATION 


1835-L University Ave. 
ST PAUL, MINN. 
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PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF 
lon Exchange WATER DEMINERALIZERS 


Single cartridge models for deionizing 

tap water safe for battery use, developing 
photographic film, $59.50. Multiple 
cylinder cartridge installations for 

larger capacities — electroplating, mfrs. of 
pharmaceuticals, hair preparations, 

beverages, mirrors; sugar refiners, 

distillers, laboratories, etc. The processed 

water is free from contaminating 

metals — sodium potassium, <alcium, 
magnesium, iron, copper, lead etc., and 
salts such as sulphates, carbonates, 
chlorides, etc. All eq nd 
to the job. Write for literature 

and prices on standardized units. 


PENFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., INC 
12 High School Ave., Meriden 
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STUDY AT HOME for Business 
Success and LARGER PER- 
SONAL EARNINGS. 39 years 
expert instruction—over 114,000 
students enrolled. LL.B. Degree 
awarded. All texts furnished. 


Easy payment plan. Send for 
FRE iE BOK 1K—“‘Law and Exec- 
utive Guidance’’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 94-BW 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





WORKS 
MANAGER 


A leading national manufacturer of port- 
able power tools (Chicago area)—approxi- 





mately 1,500 employees—established for 
over 26 years—seeks qualified Works 
Manager. Must be technically qualified to 
supervise and direct every phase of manu- 
facturing tool design—fabrication, process- 
ing, sub, final assembly and inspection of 
gasoline engine, electric and pneumatic 
power driven portable tools. Man with au- 
tomotive background preferred. Excellent 
opportunity to grow with rapidly expand- 
ing organization (2 plants), salary open— 
your letter of application should include 
age, nationality, education, business his- 
tory in detail and salary desired. All 
applications treated confidentially. 


P-6696, Business Week 


520 North Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 11, IL 
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hurdle before it gets out of the red: It 
has been paying out gold and dollars at 
the rate of $2-billion a year. The extra 
dollars have been going for sterling area 
purchases in the dollar area, and for es- 
sential goods in other countries. 

¢ Better Spot Anyway—However, the 
position this year is much better than 
last. In 1947 Britain’s own dollar deficit 
with the Western Hemisphere was $2,- 
680,000,000, and its expenditure of 
gold and dollars about $4-billion. In the 
past few months, it has drastically cut 
imports from this side of the Atlantic. 

At the same time it has boosted ex- 

ports by more than 40%. By the end 
of the year, the extra dollar drain for 
the sterling area and other countries 
should be cut to zero. In other words, 
London expects Marshall Plan funds to 
cover fully the gap in British trade with 
the dollar area. 
e Three Weapons—Then during the pe- 
riod of the Marshall Plan, London plans 
to whittle away at the problem of its 
dollar deficit. It will do this by three 
means: 

(1) Cutting imports from the West- 
ern Hemisphere still further and boost- 
ing exports higher; 

(2) Increasing its purchases in Eur- 
ope, Africa, and Asia, and financing pro- 
duction developments in these areas 
that will increase supplies of the kinds 
of goods Britain needs. (Britain is run- 
ning a surplus with the sterling area of 
£140,000,000 and with the Marshall 
Plan countries of £80,000,000.) 

(3) Stimulating exports from Africa 
and Southeast Asia to the U. S. and 
the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 
Southeast Asia has traditionally provided 
Britain with the dollars to cover its im- 
port surplus from the U. S. Britain plans 
to make Africa a dollar-earner as well as 
a dollar-saver (BW —Oct.2’48,p109). 

e Food and Oil—The Four-Year Plan 
will also help. Higher food production 
in Britain will cut the need for Western 
Hemisphere foodstuffs. Refining petrol- 
eum in Britain will cut dollar expendi- 
tures for refined products now obtained 


from the U. S. and the Caribbean. 


PHONES FOR SOVIET FARMS 


MOSCOW -The Soviets are install- 
ing telephone systems in “thousands of 
collective farms,” according to A. G. 
Loginov, member of the Soviet Com- 
munications Ministry. 

This is strictly an inside job: to con- 
nect farm management offices with 
other key points on the farms, such as 
machine | ra field camps, and live- 
stock enclosures. 

There is also a drive on to connect all 
Soviet villages to district centers by tele- 
phone. Loginov announced that the 
Baltic states and a few Russian provinces 
(including Moscow province) had al- 
ready been so equipped. 











COMMUNIST GOMULKA’s run-in with 
the Soviet’s Malenkov was a pointed . . . 


Lesson for Poles 


The purge of Gomulka 
by the Soviets has made the 
Poles change their minds about 
collectivizing the farms. 


What is Soviet socialism? Last week 
in Warsaw, Polish Communists were 
getting a refresher course on this topic 
from no less than Georgi Malenkov, the 
man who is behind the Cominform 
and holds third rank in the Russian 
hierarchy. 

Malenkov told his Polish disciples in 

no uncertain terms that they had better 
start organizing Poland’s vast farmland 
into collective farms. The Poles had 
been guilty of following “bourgeois” 
ideas of socialism. Why? Because they 
have allowed many kulaks (small land 
owners) to keep their land. 
e Malenkov’s Purge—Malenkov went to 
Warsaw on the same mission early in 
September. Then he only stayed six 
hours, but that was long enough to 
purge Wladyslaw Gomulka, secretary 
general of the Polish Communist Party, 
and several of his key followers 
Gomulka, like Tito of Yugoslavia, had 
his own ideas of socialism. Gomulka, 
like Tito, came a cropper over the collec- 
tivization issue. 

Gomulka was an earnest ——- 
But he was guilty of doing a little ori 
nal thinking. When Stalin promised the 
Polish Communists complete autonomy 
after the war, Gomulka thought he was 
the man Stalin wanted for the job of 
easing Poland into the Soviet empire. 

e Heresy—Gomulka set out to plan 
Poland’s economy under the best of 
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auspices. He commanded the support 
of the majority of Polish Communists 
as well as the Warsaw Politburo. The 
Polish people called him “Little Stalin.” 

Gomulka got Polish industry nation- 
alized in no time. He broke up the big 
landed estates of Poland’s agricultural 
aristocracy and gave the land to the 

easants. But then he ignored the Marx- 
ist line: He allowed the kulaks to keep 
their property. 

Gomulka knew that the stubbornly 

individualistic, anti-Russian Polish peas- 
ants wouldn't take kindly to collectiviza- 
tion. He felt that it would lead to long 
years of sabotage, if not civil war. 
@ Prosperous, Docile—To Moscow’s 
charges of heresy, Gomulka countered 
that the kulaks could be held in check 
through high taxes and price controls. 
And Warsaw would always have the say 
as to how much farm machinery they 
would get. Besides, Gomulka pointed 
out, the peasants were using their newly 
acquired land to produce more for the 
city market. In so doing they were be- 
coming more pare and docile. 

Gomulka’s heresy didn’t end there. 

He thought that Poland should work for 
self-sufficiency in industry. This meant 
that the rich industrial areas annexed 
from Germany must build up Poland 
first—eastern Germany last, if ever. 
e Cracking the Whip—For many 
months this year Moscow tried to snap 
Gomulka out of his illusions of inde- 
pendence. Even Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov tried his hand—at a meeting of the 
Cominform nations last spring. Molotoy 
not only failed but was forced to grant 
a concession. It was on Gomulka’s in- 
sistence that Russia and _ its satellites 
publicly guaranteed the present bound- 
aries of Germany; that is, they made 
official the annexation of German Sile 
sia, now “occupied” by Poland. 

By September, the Kremlin had had 
enough of Gomulka’s ideas of socialism. 
e Lessons—So Malenkov was commis- 
sioned to carry out a purge in person. 
On his first visit to Warsaw he demoted 
Gomulka to a minor . party post. 
(Gomulka’s party following was too 
strong for more drastic action.) He told 
Poland’s Communist President, Boles- 
law Beirut, to start “Sovietizing” 
Poland’s farm land on the double. To 
provide incentive, Malenkov brought 
along two divisions of MVD troops. 

Malenkov’s follow-up visit last week 
had Polish party hacks brushing up on 
their primers. Chances are they will 
learn the lessons Gomulka missed: 

(1) Collectivized agriculture is an im- 
portant step in Moscow’s plan for em- 
pire. In predominantly agricultural east- 
ern Europe the best way to break any 
peasant opposition is through collective 
farms controlled by the state. 

(2) As regards Germany, Polish com- 
munists are not to reason why; they 
have but to do or die. 
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“Provides the 
stimulus for 
profitable 
selling.” 


260 page: 
packed with tested 
methods for getting 

more orders. 


$3.00 


Guides you step-by- 
step from planning 
your sales talk to 
picking up the signed 
order. 


A goldmine of selling 
techniques in every 
chapter— 


check these sample 
headings: 


How to gain favorable 
attention 


How to arouse a pros- 
pect’s interest 


How to convince your 
prospect 


How to build a sales 
talk 


Five rule. for convinc- 
ing 
How to test your sales 
taik 


How to arouse desire 
Secrets of closing 


How to answer objec- 
tions 


How to get in when 
it’s difficult 


How to get the order 
on a minor point 


plus 14 more concise 
chapters filled with 
hundreds of concrete 
selling pointers. 


SEND 
NO 
MONEY 


' How to make 
i your 


prospects 
say YES! 


erie your present sales tech- 
niques against these proven 
do’s and don’t’s of profitable sell- 
ing. Put these five tested rules to 
work TODAY—let them point 
the direct way to a top-selling fu- 
ture for you. Every page of this 
book is crammed with practical, 
ready-to-use ideas and informa- 
tion. Every chapter is packed with 
sure-fire selling practices that have 
worked for other salesmen—that 
can quickly be made to work for 
you! 


Heres a handbook on 
salesmanship that's 


really different 


This book has one purpose—to help you sell MORE, 
easier. It developed out of the Dale Carnegie Institute’s 
need for a manual on selling 
that told not what to do but 
HOW TO DO IT. This book 








Every technique 


not only lists the qualities you 
need to sell successfully, it shows 
you HOW TO DEVELOP those 
qualities. It gives you only a few 
principles to apply to your selling 
activities—and most important, it 
shows you HOW TO APPLY 
THEM— quickly, easily, profit- 
ably. 


Order your free trial copy of 
this book today— 


We want you to see this book your- 
self . . . Get it for 10 days on ap- 
proval—test a few of the techniques 
outlined. Then after the 10-day trial 
period, either remit to us, or feel free 
to return the book without obligation. 


mm 10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION He | 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK "ur Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Send me Percy W ace s got 5 Great Rules of Selling fo 
ays I will either send you 


10 days’ free examination 


Name. 
Address 
City & State 
Company 


Position 


*SAVE: We pay penny costs if you send cash with order. 


return privilege. 





tested and retested 
for order - getting 


value 

The methods outlined 
in this book have been 
proved time and again 
under the author's di- 
rect supervision. In his 
25 years as sales man- 
ager of various firms 
Percy Whiting has used 
thousands of ideas— 
‘hose that proved to 
be order-getters are 
brought to you in this 
practical, comprehen- 
sive manual — espe- 
cially written to be 
used in the Dale Car- 
negie Course in Sales- 
manship. 








In 10 4 
$3.00, plus a few cents postage, or return the book 
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This stockroom added to orig- 
inal building couldn't be 
heated from main plant. A 
single Janitrol unit an- 
swered the problem. 


Space is valuable in this modern, 
compact sandwich shop. Two 
Janitrol Unit Heaters mount- 

ed behind the partition re- 
quire no floor space. 





Uanitrot Unit Heaters are completely 
automatic, self-contained gas-fired heat- 
ing plants. Installation is quick and 
simple, does not interfere with your 
business operations. When suspended 
from ceilings or hung from side walls 
no usable floor area is required. 
From large plants with a hundred or more units 
to small retail stores with one Janitrol, thousands of 
users of Janitrol equipment have found the answer 
to economical, automatic and dependable heating. 
When you want clean gas heat, insist on Janitrol, 
compare features and performance records. Your 
Janitrol dealer is listed in your phone directory. 
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Reports From Washington 


Private engineering firms can get , 

share of ECA’s China Aid Fund—if th 
want it enough to go through a lot | 
red tape. Last week Charles L. Stillma 
vice-president of ‘Time, Inc., left Was 
ington for China after working out d 
tails of a supercomplicated plan to g:t 
private enterprise into the act. Stillm. 
is charged with seeing that the $70-m 
lion from the China Aid Fund, ¢ 
marked by Congress for special recoii- 
struction projects, is spent wisely. 
e “Project Engineers” —So far about h.! 
of the $70-million has been provision 
ally allotted to cover 16 different pro, 
ects. J. G. White Engineering Co. of 
New ‘York has been hired to supervise 
the technical aspects (BW —Sep.25'45, 
p123). Actually, what White will do is 
hire private 5 eee firms as “proj 
ect engineers” for each job. 

To qualify for such a job, you have to 
meet several requirements: 

(1) Be picked by the Chinese firm 
(or often the Chinese government) 
which has had its project approved by 
ECA; 

(2) Be an engineering firm with long 
experience and/or offices in China; 

(3) Sign an affidavit stating that you 

have investigated the project, have listed 
all you will need for it, have justified 
every cent—both in dollars and local cu: 
rency—and picked the lowest and most 
responsible bids for equipment. 
e Final Authority—If you do all this, 
you'll probably get the green light from 
the final authority—a Chinese-American 
committee which Stillman heads. 

Nobody in ECA is happy over this 
system. But 10 years of war have left the 
Chinese government and industry in 
such a mess, runs the argument, that 
only strict supervision will prevent this 
China-aid money from going down a 
rat-hole again. 
© Testers—Four project engineers have 
already been hired to test out the new 
system. They are: 

(1) Andersen, Meyer & Co., a U. S. 
firm; $1.2-million reconstruction job for 
Yangtze Power Co. 

(2) General American Transportation 
Co., a U. S. firm; $1-million reconstruc 
tion job for ‘Taiwan Sugar Corp. 

(3) Jardine Engineering Co., a Brit 
ish firm; $]-million job at the Kailan 
Mines (which produce half of China’: 
coal). 

(4) William Hunt & Co., a Chinese 
American firm; $2-million job of re 
building part of the Tientsin-Peipin: 
power system. 

e Slim Budget—The project engineer 
are working within the slimmest 0! 
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budgets. Take, for example, the job that 
faces Andersen, Meyer (which is owned 
60% by General Electric Corp.). Still- 
man points out that, among other 
things, Andersen, Meyef has to get a 
German-built power plant back into op- 
eration. That means that somebody has 
to scurry half way around the world to 
look up the original builder, ferret out 
the spare parts needed. Of course G. E. 
could re-equip the plant, but not within 
Andersen, Meyer's present budget. 


Reports From Abroad 


ECA is ready to release all or part of 
Britain’s £50-million counterpart fund— 
the sterling set aside in a special account 
roughly equal to the dollars ECA 
has granted to Britain. ECA has ap- 
proved the use of most of this fund for 
the retirement of Britain’s internal short- 
term debt as a guard against inflation. 
The Bank of England is holding about 
£50-million in treasury notes. 

The French government has an- 
nounced what it is going to do with the 
45-billion francs released . from _ its 
counterpart fund in September. It will 
put 24.9-billion into electrical power de- 
velopment; 7.2-billion into the moderni- 
zation of French coal mines; |.1-billion 
into coke ovens; 6.5-billion into railroad 
rolling stock; 5-billion into rebuilding 
its merchant marine and fishing fleet; 
300-million into synthetic fertilizer 
plants. 











|-H. Foreign Boss 


C. D. Roice is now directing International 
Harvester Co.’s European operations from 
the company’s head offices in Chicago. His 
appointment coincided with the closing of 
[.-H.’s Brussels office, which for many years 
coordinated the company’s European busi- 
ness. Roice has served in the British and 
Australian branches. 
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THE TREND 





Why Not Postpone Nationalization? — 


ECA’s Paul Hoffman suggested recently that this is 
not a propitious time for Britain to socialize her steel 
industry. Many British political leaders, including bitter 
enemies of Socialism, immediately climbed on their high 
horses. 

They wanted to know what right Hoffman had to hint 
at postponing nationalization. That, they say, constitutes 
interference in the purely internal affairs of Britain. In 
their view, Hoffman threatened British sovereignty. 

To our mind their sovereignty argument, if it ever was 
good, has been worn pretty thin. We are, if you look 
at it realistically, impairing our own sovereignty by 
digging up the billions for ECA. By giving away our 
materials and machinery—steel, oil, mining machinery, 
and machine tools—we don’t have the strength that we 
otherwise would. Then why should not Britain yield a 
little sovereignty, if it is needed, to make ECA work? 

But let’s forget the sovereignty argument. We have 
found that it almost always obscures more than it explains. 


How Will it Affect ECA? 


Let's look, rather, at the Labor Party’s plan for national- 
ization of steel. What does it mean in terms of making 
ECA succeed? 

ECA’s purpose has been admirably defined by Britain’s 
own Foreign Minister, Ernest Bevin: He said: “The 
European Recovery Program is not charity. It is to assist 
Europe to get on her feet, to produce for herself, to reha- 
bilitate her industry. It is not designed to take away inde- 
pendence, but to re-establish it.” 

Will socialization of the British steel industry serve or 
interfere with that purpose? 

On this point we won't rely on our own testimony. 
Perhaps we are prejudiced because we have great difh- 
culty in seeing the virtues of socialism. Instead, let’s turn 
to The Economist, one of Britain’s most influential 
journals. 

“What reason is there,” says The Economist, “for 
believing that public ownership of these (basic) indus- 
tries and services will lead to their rendering their serv- 
ices or producing their materials more cheaply? In spe- 
cific cases there may be good reason for so believing. But 
if what is sought is not specific judgment on the merits 
of particular industries but a sweeping generalization of 
universal application, then it can only be said that nation- 
alization will generally lower the economic efficiency of 
an industry. 

“There are three reasons for saying this. The first is 
that a nationalized industry, being a political structure, 
will almost certainly be cumbrous and slow-moving. Of 
that there is already evidence. The second is that a 
nationalized industry will almost certainly be far too weak 
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in its relations with unions; it will tend to grant too muc’) 
pay for too little work and recoup itself by putting up 
its charges. Of this, too, there is also plenty of evidence. 
And thirdly, a nationalized industry is inevitably more o: 
a monopoly, and much more protected in its exercise of 
monopoly powers, than what it replaces. Protected 
monopolies are notoriously inefficient and there is ino 
reason to suppose that they will be less so if they are pub 
licly owned.” 

“These,” says The Economist, “are the debit entries 
that must be entered immediately on an_ industry's 
account when it is nationalized—they are being exempli- 
fied by the first-year deficits that one nationalized indus 
try after another is showing. There are no corresponding 
automatic credit entries.” 

In short, nationalizing brings a period of “transiton 
confusion” which disrupts production. And Hoffman 
was on solid ground in opposing nationalization now 
because the loss of production would slow British eco- 
nomic recovery and so lessen ECA’s chances of success. 

Frankly, we can’t see that the British are being reason- 
able in insisting on going through with nationalization 
at the risk of upsetting production when we are pouring 
in billions to get things going. 

Conceivably there might be something in the invasion- 
of-sovereignty idea if we were proposing to put a perma- 
nent block on socialization as the price of help now. 

That might well infringe on the rights of the British 
people to run their own affairs. They should not be told 
that they must give up the broad program they voted for. 


Unfair to U. S. 


But that is not Hoffman’s idea, or anyone else’s that we 
know about. His point is that it is unfair to the United 
States to add to our ECA burdens by staging a shotgun 
wedding between bureaucracy and the steel business now. 

We suspect that we won’t admire socialization later 
on. We agree with what the London Sunday Times said 
recently: 

“In England there is no incentive to bold undertak- 
ings. Today it is safer to be a bureaucrat than a maker, 
and the young men know it. . . . Socialism is competition 
without prizes, boredom without hope, war without vic- 
tory, and statistics without end. It takes the heart out 
of young men. . . . It is not only politically false, but 
morally destructive.” 

But that isn’t the immediate issue. Our concern now 
is: How can we, together with Britain and Europe, do 
our best to get them on their feet again? 

And in that light we think it would be quite reasonable 
for the United States to ask that socialization of steel 


be postponed. 
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